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THE RAILWAY CRISIS 


HE railways of the United States are facing a 

crisis. It is a crisis not brought on by the Great 

War, but rendered immeasurably more acute by 

it. It is more than a crisis for the railways, it 
is a crisis for the American people as a whole. 

In the words of President Wilson, “The interest of 
the producer, the shipper, the merchant, the investor, 
the financier and the whole public in the proper main- 
tenance and complete efficiency of the railways is .. . 
manifest. They are indispensable to our whole economic 
life.” 

In the prosperity of the railways we all share. In their 
ili fortune we all suffer. 

For ten years the prosperity of the railways has been 
slowly but inexorably decreasing. During the past six 
years the downward movement has been alarmingly ac- 
celerated. 

The cause is simple. For the railways, as for all the 
rest of us, the cost of living has been steadily rising. In 
the case of the railways, as in the case of many of us, 
the cost of living has gone up too fast for income to keep 
pace with it. 

The railways’ gross revenues from traffic have stead- 
ily increased; but their operating expenses and the taxes 
which they must pay have gone up steadily and even 
more rapidly. While the net income of the railways de- 
creased $122,000,000 in the fiscal year 1913-14 taxes on 
railway property increased $13,000,000 during the same 
period. It is computed that while taxes on all property 
in the United States have increased sixty-three per cent 
in twelve years, taxes on the property of the railways 
have increased 161 per cent during that time. Wages 
have gone up, the cost of materials has gone up, taxes 
have gone up, the price of money has gone up. 

The costliness of railway operation has been further 
increased as a result of the more and more stringent reg- 
ulation imposed not only by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but also by the railway commissions of 
forty-eight states acting independently. The cost of 
doing business is steadily increasing on account of gov- 
ernmental requirements, as for example, elimination of 
grade crossings, full crew laws, hours of service laws, 
and similar demands that in the aggregate exceed the 
increased cost of labor. As Mr. Trumbull said in his 
statement to the President, “No criticism is here made 
of the general theory of governmental regulation, but, 
on the other hand, no ingenuity can relieve the carriers 
of the burden of expense created thereby.” 

The result has been a constantly shrinking net oper- 
ating income—that significant item from which must 
be paid interest on borrowed capital and dividends. 

A year ago last May the eastern railways appealed to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission for leave to make 
a five per cent increase in freight rates. On July 29 of 
this year, when the eyes of the whole country were fixed 
upon the gathering war clouds, the Commission ren- 
dered its decision, granting the prayer of the railways 
only partially. In the opinion of railway operators and 
of many unprejudiced observers, among them The 
Independent, the relief granted was far from suffi- 
cient. 

Now the war has put an even graver aspect upon the 
plight of the railways. This aspect is convincingly set 
forth in the statement made to the President last week 
by a group of representative railway men. This state- 
ment we print on another page, together with the reply 
of President Wilson, which shows how serious he con- 
siders the case to be. 

The memorandum of Mr. Frank Trumbull, chairman 
of the Executive Board of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company, spokesman for the railway opera- 
tors, is declared by President Wilson to be “‘a lucid state- 
ment of plain truths.” 

Among the “plain truths” are these: 

First, the vast increase in unproductive railway ex- 
penditures in recent years, largely made necessary by 
the growing demands of government regulation, both 
federal and state. 

Second, the serious depletion of revenues which war 
conditions will inevitably bring about. 

Third, that the maintenance of the credit of the rail- 
ways (and, to use Mr. Trumbull’s words, “the credit of 
the railways establishes the standard for all industrial 
enterprises”) depends upon their ability to increase 
their net earnings. 

Fourth, that the breakdown of general credit condi- 
tions brought about by the Great War has increased in- 
terest rates to an unprecedented degree, far above the 
level of the present net earnings return upon the rail- 
way property of the United States; so that the task of 
the railways of obtaining the new capital which they 
need every year—to an amount exceeding half a billion 
dollars—will prove well nigh insuperable. 

Fifth, that when the New York Stock Exchange opens 
again—and it must open some time—a large portion of 
the three to five million dollars of American railway se- 
curities held in Europe will be dumped upon the Ameri- 
can market by desperate foreign investors, to the fur- 
ther damaging of the already impaired railway 
credit. 

The President has recognized the force of these state- 
ments. The whole country should be quick to follow him 
in recognizing them. 

The danger which they set forth is a danger not only 
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to the general welfare but to the welfare of hundreds of 
thousands—even millions—of individuals as well. It has 
been estimated that there are today in the United States 
four million bona fide investors in American railway se- 
curities. The plight of the railways is of direct impor- 
tance to every one of the four million. 

The five leading life insurance companies have more 
than a billion dollars of their reserve funds invested in 
American railway securities. The crisis that confronts 
the railways is of direct importance to every policy 
holder in an American insurance company. 

The reserves of savings banks and trust companies 
are largely invested in American railway securities. The 
danger that threatens the railways threatens the de- 
positors in savings banks and trust companies thruout 
the land. 

The basic public service of our whole industrial and 
commercial system faces a danger which in threatening 
it, threatens us all. It is a time for concerted action 
on behalf of the common welfare. National public opin- 
ion should rouse itself and bring its force to bear upon 
those governmental agencies whose activities have direct 
bearing upon the great public service of railway. trans- 
portation. 

It is a national crisis. It is no time for Congress to 
proceed with any legislation, no matter how fundamen- 
tally sound or how salutary it might prove in the long 
run, whose first and immediate effect would be to throw 
additional burdens upon the railway systems of the 
country. 

It is a time for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to consider gravely whether it shall not reopen the just 
decided rate case and, in its reconsideration, give the 
railways the benefit of every doubt on behalf of their 
plea for increased revenue. 

It is emphatically a time when, in the words of Presi- 
dent Wilson, “we must all stand as one to see justice 
done and all fair assistance rendered, and rendered un- 
grudgingly.” 


PEACE WITHOUT VENGEANCE 


HALL the Great War end now before either side has 

suffered defeat, or shall it be a fight to the finish, 
with the civilization of both victors and vanquished re- 
duced to ashes? This is the question of the hour. 

If only a durable peace can be assured, then no sacri- 
fices or compromises can be too great to stop hostilities 
now. 

President Wilson, therefore, has done right in sound- 
ing the belligerents again to see if they are ready for 
mediation. 

Tho no official replies have yet been received at Wash- 
ington, it is generally understood that England will not 
consider mediation until Belgium is indemnified, the 
German fleet dismantled and Prussian militarism 
crushed. France will not cease warring till every German 
soldier is driven from French soil and Alsace and Lor- 
raine are regained. Russia will fight until the Polish 
provinces of Prussia and Austria are hers. 

There is also much talk of large indemnities to be 
levied by the allies, if victorious. They of course are 
pledged to act in unison when the time of settlement 
comes. 

Now that the tide of war seems to have turned against 
Germany, there is some evidence that she is ready to 


consider peace. Be this as it may, Germany is sure to 
gain better terms now than if she resists to the end 
and is defeated. 

If Germany then is ready for mediation, are the pre- 
liminary demands of the allies reasonable? 

Little Belgium, of course should be indemnified. 
There is every reason in international law and morals 
why she should receive reparation for the wanton at- 
tack made upon her. Alsace and Lorraine should be re- 
turned to France unless their inhabitants prefer to be- 
come neutral states. The people of German and Austrian 
Poland should have a similar option. 

If the allies are victorious they should be great 
enough to impose no indemnities or reprisals on pros- 
trate Germany to their own advantage. They have no 
quarrel with the great German people, but only with the 
German military autocracy. Depose the autocracy if 
they will, abolish the army and navy, blow up the 
Krupps’ plant, but demand no great sum of money for 
themselves from the stricken people or seize the Sistine 
Madonna at Dresden because Louvain was razed. The 
aggressors may deserve punishment, but the allies owe it 
to themselves and to civilization not to wreak vengeance. 
History shows that the punishment of nation by na- 
tion or race by race or class by class does the strong 
more harm than the weak. 


GERMANISM, GOOD AND BAD 


E Americans, fixed by fortunate circumstance 

out of range of the guns of the Great War, and 
as little involved in the present conflict as it is possible 
for any country in this world to be, should regard it 
as our peculiar privilege and duty to study the situa- 
tion from an objective standpoint and try to get a clear 
view of the factors involved. We can criticize certain 
traits, we can denounce specific acts with the more 
force, if we avoid the condemnation of any people in 
mass. 

It is with the purpose of assisting in this task of 
interpretation that we have been publishing, since the 
beginning of the war, a series of editorials on the 
national characteristics of the countries involved. Some 
of our attentive readers have seen in these an apparent 
inconsistency. We do not deny the inconsistency, but it 
is an inconsistency in the facts themselves, not in our 
treatment of them. The only way to avoid inconsisten- 
cies in depicting a people is to shut one eye and so 
exclude all points irreconcilable with the preconceived 
theory. One traveler will go thru Russia with an eye 
on the mir and write a book on “The Land of Democ- 
racy”; another, with his eye on the Czar, will produce 
“The Land of Autocracy.” 

Take, for instance, the religious aspect. The High 
Church party in England favors England’s participa- 
tion in the war because it seems to them that Germany’s 
downfall means the final overthrow of Protestantism. 
“In the present European struggle Prussian Protestant- 
ism is out against all elements of Catholicism that the 
worl’ still preserves.” The organ of Anglican Catholi- 
cism, The Church Times, says editorially, in the issue 
of August 28, 1914: “Without any doubt Russia is the 
most Christian country in Europe and Prussia the 
least.” 

On the other hand, German Christians regard their 
country as engaged in a fight for life against Slavic 
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superstition on the East and French atheism on the 
West. Harnack and Eucken appeal to the Christian 
world to support their cause. At the head of the French 
Government is Premier Viviani, whose anti-clerical 
speech containing the famous boast, “We have extin- 
guished in heaven those lights that men shall never 
light again,” was posted by order of the Government 
all over France. The Kaiser, however, never forgets 
his motto, Gott mit uns. In a recent dispatch of con- 
gratulation he alludes in most flattering terms to “the 
splendid support” given to his army in the engage- 
ment by his divine ally. Obviously the Kaiser and his 
troopers draw their inspiration rather from the Old 
Testament than the New, but our Puritan ancestors 
were accused of the same fault. However un-Christian 
their conduct in the conquered territory may seem, we 
should be in error to denounce them as hypocrites. In 
spite of the inroads of materialism, rationalism, 
Nietzscheism and socialism, many of the Germans 
doubtless marched to war in the same spirit as in 1870, 
when Bismarck’s wife sent him a Bible because she 
said he might not be able to find one in France, first 
marking Psalms i:6, “The way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” 

Inccngruities such as these coexist in every nation, 
as indeed they do in every individual. We cannot strike 
the trial balance of a character for either a people or 
a person. The opposing virtues and vices never neutral- 
ize one another in this life, and no human being is 
competent to solve the problem by the simple process of 
cancellation. To know modern Germany we must recog- 
nize in it all its elements: its Nietzsche and its Eucken, 
its “Berlin night life’ and its model towns, its mili- 
tarism and its manufactories, its ridiculous officialdom 
and its undeniable efficiency. The charge that the 
German is brutal to his enemies cannot be refuted by 
saying that he is kind to his family. Those of our 
readers who think we have shown partiality in de- 
nouncing German cruelty in Belgium may console 
themselves by turning to The Independent of a few 
years back and seeing what we said about the cruelty 
of the Belgians in the Kongo, and in our denunciation 
of the Belgian atrocities we were not more outspoken 
than Emile Vandervelde, who, in defiance of King 
Leopold, pled the cause of the oppressed African in the 
Belgian parliament. This bold criticism of his fellow 
countrymen gives him the best of credentials for his 
present mission to this country. 

We call the Germans wasteful of human life and we 
are right. They call us so and they are not wrong. 
When the Prussian Minister of Commerce visited the 
United States some years ago he reported that we were 
“very careless about the life and health of the working 
classes; in the largest works the precautions against 
accident are of the most primitive kind.” We must 
remember that the reason why the German Govern- 
ment is now able to sacrifice men and money so lavishly 
in war is because this same government has for fifty 
years devoted itself so assiduously to the upbuilding of 
a rich and populous nation. A country much smaller 
than Texas and with few natural advantages has been 
brought into the foremost rank of world powers in 
commerce and industry, in science and arts. It would 
suit our republican proclivities if we could call the 
nobility parasites and the bureaucracy a burden, but 
unfortunately we cannot dispose of them so easily. 


Andrew Carnegie once published a book full of eloquent 
statistics of American progress called Triumphant 
Democracy. But this can be matched by such a book 
as Elmer Roberts’s Monarchical Socialism in Ger- 
many or Dawson’s The Evolution of Modern Ger- 
many, showing how even more remarkable results have 
been achieved by most undemocratic methods. 

The nearest we can come to a solution of the para- 
dox of Germany is to say that it is a medieval system 
energized by modern science. It is the best example of 
the application to a state of what business men now- 
adays call “scientific management” that the world has so 
far seen. Yet indistinguishably entangled with this po- 
litical efficiency are vestiges of antiquated institutions 
which we regard as irrational and tyrannical. Whether 
it is possible to decapitate the country of its Kaiserism 
without killing it may shortly have to be determined. 





HOW WE CAN ALL HELP 


N another page we acknowledge, by printing the 

names of the givers, the contributions which we 
have received for the Red Cross Relief Fund. The 
readers of The Independent have responded generously 
to our appeal. But the need is grievous still. 

The good ship Red Cross has sailed after being 
delayed a week by technicalities of neutrality. It bears 
to the stricken peoples of Europe American aid, Amer- 
ican sympathy, American skill in medicine and nursing. 

There is not much that we in the United States can 
do to assuage the suffering caused by the Great War. 
But that little we should do gladly, proudly and swiftly. 
Every dollar that is: given will be spent by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross intelligently and to the best advan- 
tage. 

Send at least Two Dollars to The Independent and 
receive a certificate of membership in the American 
Red Cross for the current year and a Red Cross button 
in red and white enamel. The money will be promptly 
turned over by us to the treasurer of the Red Cross. 

A Macedonian cry from the battlefields of Europe 
resounds in our ears. Let our response be prompt and 
ungrudging. 


A NATIONAL FAST DAY 


E are familiar with state and national thanks- 

giving days, and, within a late period, state fast 
days are remembered. Connecticut always had hers on 
Good Friday, but that of Massachusetts was, like 
Thanksgiving Day, on Thursday. 

President Wilson does not ask the citizens to fast on 
the day of prayer he has designated, but from old times 
a day of special prayer was in name associated with 
fasting and called a fast day. Nobody will fast on this 
national fast day, but many, we hope, will pray in their 
churches for peace, as the President directs, whether 
they fast or feast. Indeed, Sunday is a feast day. 

There is one very unusual, if not unique, note in this 
national day of prayer. It is this, that it is not for the 
nation which appoints and observes it, but the petitions 
are for other nations, of another hemisphere, which 
are at war among themselves. We have had days of 
fasting and prayer in times of colonial scarcity, in 
general recognition of social and national sins; even, 
during our Civil War, after disaster and defeat. 
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But in all these cases the prayers were for ourselves, 
and the confessions were also equally national. Now we 
shall pray only incidentally for our own nation, and 
there is no national sin of our own involved in this case. 
For other nations we pray, and our confessions of sin 
are equally vicarious. We shall pray that Austria and 
Germany and France and Russia and Great Britain 
may speedily come to righteous terms of peace, and 
that this unparalleled and criminal slaughter may end. 
We shall with all humiliation lament that Christian 
people should thus dishonor the Prince of Peace whom 
they claim to serve. 

How shall we pray? Germans and British are pray- 
ing in their churches right against each other, each 
that the other’s knavish tricks and politics may be 
thwarted. We will wisely pray that the war may come 
to a speedy end and in such a way as shall conduce to 
the rule of justice and liberty. We will insult neither 
side in our prayers, and will leave judgment to God, 
but no more than the British and the Germans can we 
help having our own ideas as to which side deserves the 
victory; and if we do not in our prayers vocally inform 
the wise Lord God which side we wish should win, he 
will know our thoughts and will answer our prayers in 
his own wise way. 

But we have the right to hold to a high faith that 
the end will be a tremendous overturning of militancy 
among all the nations, and a long reign of peace among 
the nations, which will have learned that war is the 
foolishest and shamefullest and wickedest way of set- 
tling the differences that arise between them. 

We may well make this day of prayer a day of 
thanksgiving that we among the nations are enjoying 
all the blessings of peace. 





A REPUBLIC OF PIGS 


N a notable passage in “The Republic” Plato allows 

the discussion between Socrates and his hearers to 
consider the origin of a state, assumed to begin in the 
simple life which provides for the physical necessity of 
food and shelter, supplied by husbandmen, artizans, 
merchants, who provide corn, wine, shoes, clothes, 
houses, and such luxuries as olives and cheese, figs, peas 
and beans, roasted myrtle-berries and acorns, who drink 
in moderation, live in peace and health to a good old 
age, wear garlands and praise the gods, and bequeath a 
similar life to their children. Then Glaucus bursts out 
with the question, “Yes, Socrates, but if you were pro- 
viding for a republic of pigs, is not that just what vou 
would do?” 

Provision for food and shelter is very important for 
men; it is also very important for pigs. A man is more 
particular about his food and shelter than a pig is, but 
substantially and essentially these wants are the same 
for both. Now what more is there that a man wants than 
a pig wants? How should a republic of men be superiur 
to a republic of pigs? 

In those things in which a man differs essentialiy 
from a pig; and that is not in his digestion nor in his 
sensitiveness to heat and cold. It is in his brain and 
mind, in his power of knowing the true and the false, 
the good and the bad. Government and education should 
be interested in food and shelter for men have wants 
in common with pigs, but both government and educa- 


tion should be quite as earnest to provide for the cul- 
ture of those higher faculties in which men differ from 
pigs. 

For example, Congress imposes or reduces or abol- 
ishes a tariff on food-stuffs or wearing apparel. That is 
well, good pig politics. In its concern for the physical 
health of our people we have sanitary laws, so many 


- cubic feet of air for bedrooms, sheets eight feet long 


for hotels, fire escapes, good streets, laws of trattic, 
speed of automobiles, hours and wages of labor, all very 
important, but all developed out of necessities of the 
piggery. But these are not the only interests that con- 
cern our legislatures. It is evident as never before that 
the questions of justice between man and man rank 
higher still with them, or those of good faith between 
nation and nation. So Mr. Asquith defended the course 
of Great Britain in declaring war: “It was to fulfil a 
solemn international obligation not only of law but of 
honor, which no self-respecting man could possibly have 
repudiated. It was also to vindicate the principle that 
small nationalities are not to be crushed, in defiance of 
international good faith, by the arbitrary will of a 
strong and overmastering Power.” This is far above the 
politics of the piggery. 

So education also has its pig department, a very im- 
portant one. It is the bread and butter side of educa- 
tion, that by which the pupil is expected to make his 
living, that is, to earn his food and shelter and satisfy 
his animal wants in a comfortable and decent way. It 
gives a man his vocation, and we call it vocational teach- 
ing. The more a state thinks of the animal side of its 
citizens the more stress it will put on the pig side of 
education. It must not be neglected, for we must eat 
and be clothed and sheltered; but men are much more 
than pigs and we should educate our children to be men, 
not superior beasts. 

If men are more than pigs, and if their superiority 
consists in their power of knowing the true and the 
false, the good and the bad, a human education, one for 
men, should lay the bread-and-butter foundations broad 
and deep, to provide for the wants common to man and 
beast, but should build upon them the temple of knowl- 
edge, wisdom and justice which the old Socratic phil- 
osophy knew was the glory of the state. It would fore- 
bode a sad future for the republic if our universities 
and our high-schools should come to exalt the arts 
above the sciences, practical education above pure 
knowledge. 


AMERICAN BARBARISM 


HAT this is a barbarous country, in spots, is un- 

deniable when we learn that in 1913 as many as 
seventy-nine colored men and women were killed by 
mobs, lynched without trial. The crimes charged against 
them were various, some serious, others trivial. Some 
of the victims were doubtless innocent. The figures 
prove a shocking degree of barbarism to exist with us; 
and the only relief we find is that there is a pretty 
steady decrease in the number. In 1892 there were 155 
lynched, and 154 the next year. At this rate of decrease 
we may be quite civilized twenty years from now. 
There have been only twenty-two lynchings in the first 
six months of the present year. 
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In France the 
tide of battle has 
turned and the 
invaders are being driven back. The 
Fabian policy of the allies is proving 
justified by events. By continually 
withdrawing from points they could 
not hope to hold they have kept their 
armies intact except for battle 
losses, and they were ready to retal- 
iate just as soon as the energy of the 
German onsweep had slackened thru 
the exhaustion of their troops, their 
enormous losses and the withdrawal 
of large contingents to the Russian 
frontier: The high water mark of 
the German invasion was reached 
about September 5, when they occu- 
pied points as far south as Provins 
by their right and Revigny by their 
center. Along the convex front of the 
Germans for a hundred and fifty 
miles from Verdun to Compiégne 
the battle raged for five days, with 
the general result that their right 
was crumpled up and their center 
driven back from the Marne. 

The right suffered most severely, 
for as soon as General Kluck turned 
aside from Paris and moved south- 
east to join the German armies 
which had entered France from 
Luxemburg he w s immediately at- 
tacked on flank and rear by French 
and English from the Paris side. 
The allies recaptured in rapid suc- 
cession Compiégne, Meaux, Cha- 
teaux Thierry, Sézannes and Mont- 
mirail. 

By this movement General Kluck 
gained a more direct channel of sup- 
plies with Germany from the east, 
but he sacrificed the long line of 
communication along the path by 
which he had advanced thru Belgium 
and northern France. Trains of am- 
munition and supplies on their way 
to the front by this route thus 
fell into the hands of the French. 
At Crépy-en-Valois, south of Com- 
piégne, an ammunition column more 
than four miles long was captured 
by a cavalry detachment sent out for 
that purpose by General Pau. The 
German soldiers who are taken pris- 
oner are reported to be in a state of 
complete exhaustion from the hard 
marching, constant fighting and lack 
of food. The Germans lost many of 
their heavy guns during the retreat 
because of the rainy weather and 
Swampy country. 

The German center resting upon 
the Marne at Revigny has been 
forced back northward, but holds the 
forest of Argonne, between Rheims 


Germans Defeated 
on the Marne 
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GOVERNOR OF BELGIUM FOR A SEASON 

Field Marshal Baron von der Goltz, military 

governor of the Belgian territory conquered by 

the Germans, which has been annexed for the 
time being to Germany 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 8—French and English 
egin to drive back the German 
right wing. Battle of Meaux. 
Fortress of Maubeuge on Bel- 
gian frontier reported taken. 


September 9—French attack the 
German center along the Marne 
River. British and Germans fight- 
ing on Lake Nyassa in Africa. 


September 10—Germans retreat 
over the Aisne River between 
Soissons and Compiégne. British 
on the Marne capture 1500 men, 
four great guns, six machine 
guns and sixty wagons. Serbs 
capture Semlin. Turkey repudi- 
ates the capitulations. 


September 11—Germans defeated 
at Vitry-le-Francois. Lunéville 
retaken by the French. Austri- 
ans routed in Russian Poland. 
Serbs and Montenegrins invade 
Bosnia. 


September 12—Germans attack 
erdun forts. Complete victory 
for the French and English in 
the five-day battle of the Marne. 
Australian navy seizes Bis- 
marck Archipelago. Russians re- 
tire before Germans in East 
Prussia. 


September 13—Belgians harassing 
rman lines of communications. 
Austrians routed in Russian Po- 
land. Russians claim 280,000 
Austrian prisoners. 

September 14—German armies re- 
treat back of Rheims. Austrians 
at Rava-ruska, northwest of 
Lemberg, defeated by Russian 
forces. 


























and Verdun. The German left, which 
had long been engaged in an attack 
upon Nancy, is said to have with- 
drawn with heavy losses, and the 
French have reoccupied Lunéville, 
on the Lorraine frontier. 

Maubeuge, the first of the French 
fortresses to be attacked by the Ger- 
mans as they crost the Belgian fron- 
tier, held out the longest. On Sep- 
tember 9, about a fortnight after it 
was besieged, the Germans reported 
that it had been captured, and that 
40,000 men and four hundred guns 
had fallen in their hands. The report 
lacks confirmation from the side of 
the allies. Maubeuge was a town of 
21,000 inhabitants and a fortress 
of the first class. 

The Germans are now turning 
their attention to the chain of for- 
tresses defending the frontier on the 
side of Alsace and Lorraine. Verdun, 
the most northerly, is closely in- 
vested, and it is reported that some 
of its southerly outposts have been 
taken. 


When the storm center 
swept on into France, 
Belgium was left deso- 
late but not disheartened. Every 
opportunity to harass the enemy 
was utilized, and as the force occu- 
pying Belgium became weaker the 
raids from Antwerp became bolder, 
until now there is even talk of recov- 
ering Brussels. Belgium was rapidly 
drained of German troops because 
these were more urgently needed in 
France and in Poland. Those re- 
maining were mostly the older re- 
servists reinforced by 10,000 ma- 
rines from the German navy, which 
is taking no active part in the war. 

The Germans did not undertake 
the siege of Antwerp, but pushed 
their raids to its ramparts. Ter- 
monde, Maline, Aerschot, St. Nico- 
las and Lierre, towns lying south of 
Antwerp and within twenty miles, 
were captured and burnt. Ghent es- 
caped this fate thru the tact of the 
burgomaster and the interposition 
of the American consul. The German 
commander agreed not to enter the 
city on condition of receiving speci- 
fied supplies of gasoline, food and 
fodder to the value of $400,000. The 
goods demanded were collected 
ready for delivery when the Belgian 
Government prevented it by reoccu- 
pying the city. The Belgian troops, 
under the personal leadership of 
King Albert, have extended their 
radius of action as far as Louvain, 
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WHIMSICAL WAR: PERFORMING 


ELEPHANTS COMMANDEERED FOR SERVICE 


Lockhart’s performing troupe was in France when war broke up the vaudeville circuits and were 
seized for transport service in England. They are being taken down Fleet street in London 


retiring to the protection of the 
Antwerp fortifications when too 
hardly prest. It is generally believed 
in this country, altho still officially 
denied in England, that the Belgians 
have been reinforced by Russians 
transported from Archangel by way 
of Scotland. 


The British dominions 
beyond the seas are re- 
sponding promptly to 
the suggestion that they clean up 
the German possessions in their own 
vicinity. The Australian navy paid a 
visit to the Bismarck Archipelago, a 
group of islands northeast of Aus- 
tralia and southeast of the Philip- 
pines, once known—and perhaps to 
be known again—as the New Brit- 
ain Archipelago. The naval landing 
party met with a stout resistance 
from the little garrison at Herberts- 
héhe, on the island of Neu Pom- 
mern, for the road was mined and 
the wireless station protected by 
entrenchments. The Australians lost 
three men and the Germans some 
twenty in the eighteen-hour fight. 
The capture of the island of 
Upolu, in German Samoa, was effect- 
ed by a New Zealand expedition of 
1500 men on August 29 without 
bloodshed. The German officials in 
charge at Apia had put the wireless 
out of commission and conveyed the 
Government and private funds to 
Pago Pago, on the American island. 
In Africa, a British gunboat on 
Lake Nyassa shelled the German 
station at Langenburg, German 
East Africa, and a German expedi- 
tion of 400 which had invaded Brit- 
ish Nyassaland was defeated by the 
British. German East Africa is the 
only obstacle in the way of the ful- 
fillment of Cecil Rhodes’s dream of 


The British 
Empire 


an all-British railroad from Cairo to 
the Cape. 

The Senate and Assembly of the 
Union of South Africa past a reso- 
lution approving of the action of the 
British Government, “taken in de- 
fense of the principles of liberty and 
justice and of the integrity and 
sanctity of international obliga- 
tions.”’ It is proposed to send to Earl 
Kitchener a corps of British and 
Dutch Africander scouts, under 
General De Wet, the Boer comman- 
der who proved nearly a match for 
General Kitchener in the South Af- 
rican war, 


The German dread- 
nought “Goeben” and 
cruiser “Breslau,” 
which after a narrow escape from 
destruction in the Mediterranean, 


Naval 
Movements 


were sold to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, have been repaired in the Gulf 
of Ismid, near Constantinople, and 
are said to be still in the hands of 
the German officers and crew. They 
are reported to have attacked the 
British cruiser “Warrior” in the 
Bosphorus and left her stranded. 
The rumor that German officers and 
men have been secretly sent to Con- 
stantinople, presumably to man the 
Turkish navy, is taken as evidence 
that Turkey intends shortly to take 
part in the war on the side of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. If so 
Turkey might either invade Russia 
to the north, Egypt to the south or 
the Balkans to the west. 

The French fleet has bombarded 
the fortifications of Cattaro, the 
Austrian seaport on the Adriatic 
next to Montenegro. 

The British light cruiser “Path- 
finder” was blown up by a mine in 
the North Sea on September 7. The 
“Pathfinder” was of 2940 tons, 
carrying 268 men and nine four- 
inch guns. It will be recalled that 
the “Amphion” was lost in the same 
way just a month before. These two 
are all the losses of the British navy, 
while the German has lost four 
cruisers, one auxiliary cruiser, and 
several destroyers and submarines, 
besides the forced sale of the dread- 
nought and cruiser to Turkey. One 
Austrian cruiser has been sunk. 

The British Admiralty rightly 
congratulates itself on having swept 
the seas clear of German commerce 
and having transported over 300,000 
troops from all parts of the world 
to the seat of war without the loss 
of a man. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, announces 
the formation of one marine and 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


The engagement which took place during the week of September 7-14 is certainly one of the 
greatest and may prove to be one of the decisive battles of world history. The light dotted line 


marks the limit of the German invasion of France; 


the battle. 


the heavy dotted line their position after 


They have since retired from Chalons and Rheims 
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two naval brigades, comprising 15,- 
000 men, all trained and equipped 
for service. These are composed of 
men not needed at present on the 
fleet. 

The Admiralty has ordered the 
North Sea closed to navigation and 
announced that “ all aids to naviga- 
tion on the east coasts of England 
and Scotland may be removed at any 
time without further warning.” The 
Germans have captured fifteen Eng- 
lish fishing boats and the German 
floating mines have caused the loss 
of at least nine neutral merchant 
vessels; five Danish, two Dutch, one 
Norwegian and one Swedish. 


The first hostile act of 
the Great War was 
the bombardment of 
Belgrade by the Austro-Hungarian 
artillery from Semlin on the oppo- 
site bank of the Save River and from 
monitors on the Danube. That bom- 
bardment has continued more or less 
actively from July 29 to September 
10, when Semlin was captured. The 
city was taken by two Servian divi- 
sions, which crossed the Save and 
Danube Rivers by pontoons in the 
night and attacked unexpectedly 
from the hills in the rear, using 


Serbs Invade 
Hungary 

















THE HERO OF THE BRITISH RETREAT 


General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, of whom 
Field Marshal Sir John French wrote thus in 
his despatches: “The saving of the left wing of 
the army under my command on the morning 
of the 26th could never have been accomplished 
unless a commander of rare and unusual cool- 
ness, intrepidity and determination had been 
present to personally conduct the operations”’ 
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AN ENGLISH WELCOME FOR THE WOUNDED 


The British soldiers who were so warmly received in Belgium and France find an equally 
enthusiastic greeting when they are carried back to London by the fortunes of war 


heavy artillery that they had brought 
with them. According to reports 
from Nish, the Servian capital pro 
tempore, the Austrians lost 10,000 
men, killed and wounded. 

The victorious army proposes next 
to attack Peterwardein, forty miles 
up the Danube on the way to Buda- 
pest. The Serbs, in conjunction with 
the Montenegrins, have also begun 
the invasion of Bosnia, which they 
desire to annex. The Montenegrins 
have captured Focha, just over the 
border from the Sanjak of Noviba- 
zar and less than forty miles from 
Sarajevo, the capital. of Bosnia, 
where the Austrian Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand was assassinated June 
29." 

At the beginning of the war Aus- 
tria threw a force said to number 
200,000, men across the Save and 
Drina Rivers into Servia, but these 
were attacked with fierce energy iv 
the Serbs and suffered a disastr:-.s 
defeat at Shabatz on August 19. The 
Serbs claim that 10,000 Austrians 
were shot or drowned and 30,000 
wounded. The rest fled back across 
the bridges they had constructed or 
were captured by the Serbs, so Ser- 
vian soil is now freed from the in- 
vaders. 


The Turkish 
‘ : Ambassador at 
the Capitulations Washington an- 
nounced, on September 10, that the 
Ottoman Government had abrogated, 
as from the 1st of October next, the 
conventions known as the Capitula- 
tions restricting the sovereignty of 
Turkey in her relations with certain 
powers. All privileges and immuni- 
ties accessory to these conventions 
or issuing therefrom are equally re- 
pealed. It is evident from this that 


Turkey Renounces 





Turkey intends to take advantage of 
the situation to get rid of those re- 
strictions upon its independence of 
action, which the powers have since 
the eleventh century imposed upon 
it. Foreigners residing in Turkey at 
the present time are not amenable to 
the Turkish courts except by consent 
of their own consuls or diplomatic 
representatives, and the tariff duties 
of the Ottoman Government are 
under the control of foreign powers. 
Similar extraterritorial rights were 
formerly enjoyed by foreign resi- 
dents in Japan, but were abrogated 
a few years ago by mutual consent 
of the powers. Ever since a consti- 
tutional regime has been established 
in Turkey, the Young Turks have 
been anxious to secure the abolition 
of these extraterritorial privileges, 
which they regarded as derogatory 
to a civilized state. This arbitrary 
action by Turkey will cause great 
disturbance in business and appre- 
hension for the future thruout the 
world, for it places the churches, 
schools and hospitals of the mission- 
aries at the mercy of Turkish offi- 
cials, and upsets the system of Turk- 
ish loans, which is largely based 
upon the customs. A_ hundred per 
cent increase in the rates levied upon 
American goods imported into Tur- 
key has been already announced. Our 
Government will protest against this 
on the ground that it is a violation 
of the treaty provision giving the 
United States equal commercial 
privileges with other nations. The 
Pope, Benedict XV, will also raise 
objections because of the religious 
interests imperiled. It is surmised 
that this action has been taken at 
the instigation of Germany, which 
would be glad to see Turkey involved 
in the European war. English and 
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BETTER THAN NEUTRALITY: IMPARTIAL SERVICE TO ALL BELLIGERENTS 
American nurses and surgeons to the number of 154 who sailed on the “Red Cross” to carry relief 


the wounded of all the 


French papers have suggested that 
the United States should dispatch 
warships to Turkish ports in order 
to prevent the massacre of the 
Christians. This elicited from the 
Turkish Ambassador to the United 
States, A. Rustem Bey, an outburst 
of indignation exprest in the follow- 
ing very undiplomatic language: 


Since a large number of American 
papers are siding with Great Britain 
and France in this affair, I will permit 
myself to say that the thought of the 
lynchings which occur daily in the 
United States and the memory of the 
“water cures” in the Philippines should 
make them chary of attacking Turkey 
in connection with acts of savagery 
committed by her under provocation 
compared with which the economic com- 
petition of an Italian, or the sniping of 
a Filipino, or even the outrage of a 
negro, are as nothing. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, 
what in reality could never happen, 
that the negroes were discovered to be 
engaged in a conspiracy with the Jap- 
anese to facilitate the invasion of the 
United States by the latter, how many 
of them would left alive to tell the 
tale? 

Great Britain and France have em- 
barked upon a new campaign of provo- 
cation against Turkey, secretly hoping 
that as a result of it something un- 
toward may happen in that country to 
confirm their sinister predictions, so 
that the United States will be finally 
prevailed upon to dispatch warships to 
the Levant, and thus get mixt in the 
European fray on the Allies’ side; but 
I believe the Administration is too saga- 
cious to fall into such a vulgar trap. 


Rumors of peace have 
been rife during the 
week, but so far no 
definite outcome is apparent. Oscar 
S. Straus, American member of The 
Hague tribunal and former Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, was in England 
when the war broke out and was in 
close touch with the British Foreign 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey. Since 
his return he has acted as an unoffi- 
cial intermediary and has had fre- 
quent interviews with the German 
and French ambassadors and Mr. 


Peace 
Movements 


Wilson and Mr. Bryan. On Septem- 
ber 7 the Secretary of State is said 
to have cabled to Berlin to inquire 
if proposals of- American mediation 
would be acceptable at this stage. No 
reply has been made public. The 
allies seem to be determined, so far 
as may be judged from unofficial 
utterances, to continue the war until 
Germany is thoroly crushed. 

On September 4 Emperor William 
addrest a complaint to President 
Wilson that the allies were using 
dumdum bullets. He asserted that 
such bullets had been found in the 
French fort at Longwy in thou- 
sands, and on French and English 
soldiers, and further: 


I solemnly protest to you against the 
way in which this war is being waged 
by our opponents, whose methods are 
making it one of the most barbarous in 
history. Besides the use of these awful 
weapons, the Belgian Government has 
openly incited the civil population to 
participate in the fighting, and has for 
a long time carefully organized their 
resistance. 

The cruelties practised in this guer- 
rilla warfare, even women and 
priests, toward wounded and doctors 
and hospital nurses were such that 
eventually my generals were compelled 
to adopt the strongest measures to pun- 
ish the guilty and frighten the blood- 
thirsty population from continuing 
their shameful deeds. Some villages and 
even the old town of Louvain, with the 
exception of its beautiful town hall, 
had to be destroyed for the protection 
of my troops. 

WILHELM I. R. 


President Poincaré replied by de- 
nying the charge and declaring that 
“Germany ever since the beginning 
of the war has used dumdum bullets 
and violated daily the law of na- 
tions.” 


Ways of raising rev- 
enue to meet the deficit 
created by the falling 


Meeting the 
War Deficit 


off of the customs receipts are now 
occupying the attention of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. 





This deficit President Wilson, in his 
address to Congress last week, esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 

In a tentative measure the com- 
mittee proposed to fall back on the 
income tax, raising the rate for cer- 
tain classes and lowering the amount 
of exemption, to provide a large part 
of the needed income with increased 
internal revenue taxes on beer and 
whisky and taxes on such newer 
forms of luxury as motion picture 
shows and automobiles. As it finally 
emerges from committee the income 
tax feature, owing to the President’s 
objections, has been eliminated, and 
beer, wine and freight bills are 
made to bear the bigger burden. 

By taxing freight bills, the com- 
mittee hopes to raise $65,000,000 an- 
nually. On all bills of lading a 3 per 
cent tax is to be levied, to be collect- 
ed by the railroads, of which 1 per 
cent is to be retained by them to 
cover its costs. The Democrats point 
out in defense that a similar meas- 

















From The Indepenaent’s speciat Corresponaent 


A FATE INTENDED FOR THE PALACE 
This house, about a block from the palace, where 


the Queen of Belgium and her children were 
sleeping, was wrecked by the Zeppelin bombs 

thrown into Antwerp on August 24 
ure was resorted to by the Republi- 
cans in 1898. 

Chairman Underwood, in a state- 
ment made public on Thursday, 
points out that to have depended up- 
on an income tax provision or the 
raising of internal revenue rates 
would have been to postpone the im- 
mediate collection of the tax, and 
thus would not have aided the Gov- 
ernment’s purpose not to draw on its 
cash reserves carried in the coun- 
try’s banks. 

As the bill now stands it provides 
an additional tax of 50 cents a barrel 
on beer and 20 cents a gallon on 
wine, which, together with the 
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freight bill provision, will produce a 
total revenue of $107,000,000, or $7,- 
000,000 more than President Wilson 
asked for. 

The second veto that President 


Wilson has had to resort to in his. 


administration was forwarded to 
Congress on Friday, when the bill 
amending the Postal Savings Bank 
act was returned without presiden- 
tial approval. The bill provided that 
the limit of individual deposits in 
the postal banks be raised to $1,000 
and that the funds of the banks 
might be placed by the Government 
in state and other banks which are 
not now members of the new Federal 
Reserve banking system. 

It was to this latter provision that 
President Wilson objected. In his 
opinion it was unwise to give banks 
not members of the new system equal 
privilege with those that are directly 
responsible to the Government. The 
President suggests that an addi- 
tional twelve months be given the 
non-member banks in which to sur- 
render Government deposits. It is 
probable that the bill will be re-en- 
acted after it has been amended to 
meet the President’s objections. 


Despite the re 
ports of gathering 
force-to the new 
revolution on the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec and the failure of the Con- 
stitutionalists to put down the revolt 
in Oaxaca, Carranza telegraphed to 
Washington on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 12, that “peace and the best of 
harmony now prevail thruout the 
zone controlled by the Constitution- 
alists, which virtually covers the 
entire republic.” 

Carranza denies the reported 
shooting of policemen in Mexico 
City, or that ex-Federal officers have 
been put to death. He belittles the 
activities of Zapata, and cites his 
promotion of Villa to be a general of 
division on September 8, as a denial 
of the reported breach between the 
two revolutionist chiefs. 

That Villa and Carranza had 
reached a basis of agreement became 
known in Washington thru the dis- 
closure of the fact that General 
Obregon, the personal friend and 
closest adviser of General Carranza, 
had signed the proposals of General 
Villa for an electoral program. These 
proposals were laid before Paul 
Fuller, the President’s representa- 
tive in Mexico, and are known to 
have the approval of the Adminis- 
tration. The program is briefly this: 

That a convention of the delegates of 
the army be called to arrange the date 


of the election for Congress, President 
and Vice-President. 

That no eg man be a candidate 
for President or Vice-President or Gov- 
ernor of any state. 


Carranza Reports 
Mexico Peaceful 


That a civilian take charge of the 
Provisional Government to hold elec- 
tions. 

That a general amnesty be declared, 


“except as to those who committed the 


crime or participated in the assassina- 
tion of Madero and Suarez. 

That the officers of the old Federal 
Army who can show clean records shall 
be taken into the new national army. 

That all reforms be put thru in an 
energetic manner, but on a legal and 
constitutional basis. 

While progress toward peace is 
thus being made in one direction, 
new disturbances are apparently 
gathering headway in another. The 
Zapatista bands have grown increas- 
ingly daring. Last week they cut off 
the water supply of Mexico City, and 
under the cover of night even en- 
tered the capital, succeeding in mak- 
ing their escape before troops could 
be mustered. On the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec General Aguilar has 
captured three railway trains to aid 
in the advance of his revolutionary 
troops. 

By orders from Washington the 
embargo on the importation of arms 
into Mexico was lifted on Septem- 
iber 9. As a result the shipments 
being held at Vera Cruz and at El 
Paso have been released. The lifting 
of the embargo was hailed by the 
Constitutionalists as tantamount to 
a virtual recognition of Mexico’s 
new government. 


Outstanding in 
the primary 
contests which 
mark the opening of the fall cam- 
paign was the nomination of Roger 


Results of 
September Primaries 


Sullivan, long known as the Demo- 
cratic “boss” of Illinois, as the 
party’s candidate for United States 
Senator. Sullivan defeated Congress- 
man Lawrence B. Stringer, his near- 
est opponent, by a plurality of more 
than 50,000. The victory was espe- 
cially notable because of the bitter- 
ness of the campaign and the for- 
midable forces lined up against Sul- 
livan, including no less than Gover- 
nor Dunne, United States Senator 


‘James Hamilton Lewis and Mayor 


Harrison, of Chicago. Secretary of 
State William J. Bryan had also con- 
demned the Sullivan candidacy. For 
the Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, 
who is seeking to be returned, was 
successful over William E. Mason, 
ex-United States Senator. The Pro- 
gressive nomination went without 
opposition to Raymond Robbins. 

Elsewhere in Illinois the Repub- 
lican “Old Guard” reported victories 
in the nominations of former Speak- 
er Joseph G. Cannon, former Con- 
gressmen Rodenberg and McKinley 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon was opposed by 
Dr. Elmer B. Coolley, a wealthy 
physician, also of Danville, and won 
by more than 3000 votes. 

In Colorado the Democrats chose 
former Senator Thomas M. Patter- 
son as their candidate for Governor, 
while the nomination of Senator 
Thomas was unopposed. 

The Republicans of Vermont 
nominated W. P. Dillingham for 
Senator and State Highway Com- 
missioner Charles W. Gates for 
Governor. 
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THE SEVEN RAILROAD PRESIDENTS WHO APPEALED ' TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


From the left, Albert J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R.; Daniel 

Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio; Hale Holden, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Frank 

Trumbull, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and of the Missouri, 

Kansas & Texas; Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern Railroad; Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania; 

and Edward Payson Ripley, of the Santa Fé..The text of their statement is reprinted in 
“The Mar' Place” week 





BELGIUM’S APPEAL TO AMERICA 
BY EMILE VANDERVELDE 


BELGIAN CABINET MINISTER AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST LEADER 


M. Vandervelde is a member of the 
Coalition Cabinet formed of men of 
all parties to defend Belgium in the 
time of invasion and spoliation. Only 
under such circumstances of urgent 
national need would a-good Socialist 
feel himself justified in joining his 
political opponents in official posi- 
tion. M. Vandervelde is one of the 
five members of the High Commis- 
sion sent by Belgium to lay that 
country’s case before the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States. The commission landed in 
New York on Thursday the. tenth, 
and before proceeding to Washing- 
ton M. Vandervelde wrote for The 
Independent the following statement 
of Belgium’s case and of the Social- 
ist view of the Great War, which has 
been translated by André Tridon.— 
THE EDITOR. 


4k International has always 
found itself since its reorgan- 
ization in 1889 in unanimous 
accord on questions of general policy. 
That accord still prevailed on the 
eve of the present war. Even after 
Austria had begun hostilities against 
Servia, the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau in Brussels 
were fully agreed that, in the inter- 
est of peace, Germany should exert 
pressure on Austria, and France and 
England on Russia. Their efforts, 
however, proved unavailing; war be- 
came general and all of a sudden the 
Socialist proletariat found itself di- 
vided into two hostile camps. 


What made our situation the more 


tragic was the conviction held on’ 


both sides that this war was one of 
defense, one in which it was the So- 
cialist’s duty to join hands with all 
other classes and parties. 

That Belgians or Frenchmen 
should hold that belief is most nat- 
ural; for they were attacked. They 
are acting in legitimate defense. But 
the Germans, too, consider them- 
selves in jeopardy; they invoke the 
Slav peril as an excuse for their atti- 
tude. They pretend to be the victims 
of an aggression and we have seen 
the Social Democrats casting their 
votes with the other parties in the 
Reichstag in favor of the war appro- 
priations, 

Far be it from us to berate them 
for their action. We fully realize how 
terribly difficult, nay, agonizing, 
their situation must have been. I 
have no doubt that at the beginning 
of the war the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment tried to influence public 
opinion by spreading false news. But 
even leaving that aside our German 
comrades found themselves upon the 
horns of a dilemma. To vote against 
the war credits meat to deliver their 
country into the hands of the Rus- 
sian invader; to vote for them meant 
to supply their Government with 
arms against England, France and 
Belgium, in a word against the de- 
mocracy of Western Europe. 

Of the two evils they chose that 
which appeared to be the least. In 
their hatred of Czarism they voted 














From The Independent's Special Correspondent 


A BY-PRODUCT OF GERMANY’S WAR METHODS 


Wreckage in the house of an Antwerp physician, where two girls were killed and the doctor 
seriously wounded by the Zeppelin’s bombs 
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for the war credits, thus solving the 
redoubtable problem of conscience 
which confronted them. 

I repeat that I cannot blame them; 
we are glad to think, however, in 
spite of the trials our country is un- 
dergoing, that the Belgian Socialists, 
like the French Socialists, never had 
to hesitate for a second as to what 
policy they were to adopt. 

Indeed, our duties coincided en- 
tirely with our principles. By oppos- 
ing German militarism we were not 
only fighting for our independence, 
but for the freedom and the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. 

As far as Belgium is especially 
concerned, there was not one single 
Socialist who from the first minute 
did not agree with this view. By the 
very pronouncement of the powers 
Belgium was and should have re- 
mained neutral. Her neutrality was 
guaranteed by Germany as much as 
by the other great nations. Its viola- 
tion by Germany constituted, as 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
admitted in the Reichstag, a breach 
of the right of nations. If we had 
submitted to that act, we Belgians 
would have dishonored ourselves; we 
would have shirked our most ele- 
mentary duty. 

And now, because we defended 
ourselves, because our resistance re- 
tarded the German advance, and per- 
haps decided the final outcome of the 
war, Germany is waging against us 
a war of conquest and revenge. 

The world might have understood 
(without, however, excusing such a 
step) why the Germans in their 
march against France should force 
Belgium to let them pass. They were 
not satisfied, however, with a viola- 
tion of our territory. They have 
occupied it. They pretend to make 
our country a German province, and 
in order to assure their domination 
they have established a reign of 
terror. 

Among the documents which we 
have submitted to the President of 
the United States and which the 
public will read in their entirety, 
there is ample evidence that since 
the invasion of Belgium began the 
German commanders have commit- 
ted, ordered or countenanced acts 
which are not only crimes against 
mankind, but flagrant violations of 
international law and of The Hague’s 
war regulations. Women have been 
assaulted. Peaceful citizens, harm- 
less noncombatants have been either 
taken into captivity or put to death. 
Villages have been burnt to the 
ground. Louvain with its churches, 
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THE BELGIAN HIGH COMMISSION TO PROTEST AGAINST GERMANY’S METHODS OF WAR 


Sent by King Albert to President Wilson with a report on German atrocities—Count Louis de Lichtervelde, secretary; Paul Hymans, Henri Carton 
de Wiart, Minister of Justice and head of the commission; Louis de Sadeleer; and Emile Vandervelde, author of this article 


its art treasures, the famous library 
of its university, Visé and Termonde 
have been destroyed. 

If such acts did not call forth the 
world over an irresistible wave of 
indignation and reprobation nothing 
would remain of the international 
statutes which, in the course of the 
past fifty years, the public con- 
science has formulated and codified. 

It was the glory of the United 
States to be the first nation to in- 
corporate those principles in its 
instructions to armies in the field. 
This country also took the initiative 
in calling together the Second Peace 


Conference. That conference set 
down rules for the conduct of war- 
fare: The Hague regulations of 
1907. 

To those rules Germany sub- 
scribed. Before the assembly of 
nations she engaged not to forfeit 
them. For the breaking of that en- 
gagement she is answerable to the 
opinion of the world. 

It is to the opinion of the world 
that we address ourselves, but we 
wish to direct a special appeal to the 
Socialists. 

Our party comrades in Germany 
and those residing in this country 


who share their opinions may not 
agree with us as to the causes of 
this war and as to the responsibility 
for it. They may feel that in this 
conflict their duty is to rally to the 
defense of Germany. We ask them, 
nevertheless, to protest with us 
against acts which cast on warfare 
the stigma of shame. We beg them 
to take cognizance of the facts which 
we are now denouncing before the 
tribunal of public opinion. We are 
convinced that they will then join us 
in our disapproval and our condem- 
nation of them. 
New York City 








THE PITIFUL ARMY OF BELGIAN REFUGEES 
BY MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN 


A CABLE MESSAGE FROM THE INDEPENDENT’S SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


MONG the war charities none is more deserving than the Double White Cross, organized at 
Ostend principally, but also at Aurel, Batonyi and other towns. Americans, in the name of char- 
ity and neutrality, purpose the relief of destitute refugees from the sacked and burned Belgian 


towns and villages. Over 140,000 past thru Antwerp during my stay there. All these have been shipped 
to localities along Ostend railway line, in anticipation of the siege of Antwerp. More than 15,000 
poured into Ghent; Bruges is also overcrowded. 

The terminal of the railway is Ostend, from which port communication with England is still 
open. This is also crowded with refugees. Some have been shipped to England, but as passage is refused 
to children under fifteen Ostend is over-congested. More than 800, the victims of inhuman cruelty, 
are now housed in bath cabins brought up from the beach and placed in gardens of the Royal Villa. 
Some came from the siege of Louvain and the vicinity of Malines and Tirlemont, all being absolutely 
destitute. In several cabins I saw mothers with from five to eight children. They are strong and well 
now, but starvation is their fate unless succor is forthcoming. 

I beg that help may be promptly sent, for they will soon be hungry and winter is near. The Amer- 
ican consul at Ostend, H. A. Johnson, has agreed to receive funds and remit to authorized persons. 
Please ask the help of the Associated Press, that the need may be given wide publicity. 

I was with the Burgomaster of Ghent yesterday when the German forces were approaching the 
city. I believe that the admirable work of the American consul and his representative van Hee at Ghent, 
and of our Peace Committee, was a powerful factor in saving Ghent from submitting to humiliating 
terms and from possible destruction, in spite of the wounding of two German soldiers by Belgian sol- 
diers in front of the American consulate. 
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BELGIUM, DEVASTATED BY FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


a 


© International News . 
TEARING UP THE STREETS OF ANTWERP TO FORM BARRICADES 
The turn of the tide in France has facilitated offensive operations by the Belgian forces defending Antwerp and these precautions 
are likely to prove unnecessary 
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© International News 
CLEARING THE WAY FOR BELGIAN GUN-FIRE 


Hundreds of buildings and whole villages about Antwerp have new oy to make the approaches to the fortifications impassable 
under fire 
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© International News 
HUNGRY AND HOMELESS, BY GRACE OF THE WAR LORDS 
Refugees by thousands are thronging into the Belgian ports, whither they have fled from devastated villages. Sixty thousand are 
expected in England shortly. The dog, it appears, is useful not only for artillery service 














THE RISE OF RUSSIA 


BY JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


Mr. Whelpley is one of the leading 
American writers on international 
commerce and emigration. In his 
most recent book, “The Trade of the 
World,” he explains how the United 
States can extend its foreign trade. 
In the following timely article he 
describes from personal observation 
the forces that are raising Russia to 
a dominant position in world politics, 
whatever may be the outcome of the 
war.—THE EDITOR. 


USSIA is the most prolific 
Rex in the world for the seek- 

er after literary thrills. One 
of England’s best known and most 
widely read publicists recently said 
that his audience had been so thoroly 
well trained to expectation of the 
melodramatic in anything about Rus- 
sia that any one writing of practical 
affairs in connection with that coun- 
try was either accused of being a 
paid agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, or else lost his audience thru 
its disappointment or boredom. There 
is a great deal of truth in this, and 
yet there is a Russia, and a Russian 
people, all too little known to other 
nations, considering the enormous 
part in the history of the world this 
country is now playing. 

Russia has now a population of 
about one hundred and seventy mil- 
lion. At the present rate of increase 
there will be about two hundred mil- 
lion ‘within ten years. These one 
hundred and seventy million people 
live in a land nearly nine million 
square miles in extent, or almost 
three times as large as the United 
States. Of the population, about fif- 
teen million are Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, or other non-Christians, about 
five million are of Jewish faith, and 
over one hundred and ten million 
are of the various sects of the Chris- 
tian religion The great land in which 
these people live has nearly two mil- 
lion square miles of forest, an area 
greater than half of Canada. The 
greatest system of waterways on the 
earth’s surface furnishes at present 
the main trade channels of the em- 
pire. Six of these wonderful rivers 
alone have a total length of. sixteen 
thousand miles. There are forty-five 
thousand miles of railway, or more 
than in any other country except the 
United States, Germany coming next 
with seven thousand miles less. 

These are facts demonstrated by 
figures which might be dull but for 
the vastness of the panorama they 
stand for. They are in a way neces- 
sary to the mental picture of a coun- 
try of such tremendous proportions 
and such vast potentialities. The 
land, the forests and the rivers have 


been there always. From the dawn 
of history they have been utilized to 
a certain extent by human beings, 
but it is only within the past thirty 
years that they have become the 
foundation of a vast system of or- 
derly industrial development by a 
people whose intellectual growth is 
proceeding on parallel lines. In fifty 
years the increase of population in 
Russian cities has averaged over 300 
per cent, and in that same period the 
population of Moscow, the industrial 
heart of Russia, has increased from 
359,000 to 1,620,000, or nearly 500 
per cent, and the character of its in- 
dustries has changed from the small 
shop for hand-workers to modern 
factories employing in single in- 
stances as many as ten thousand peo- 
ple. Russia is now the second largest 
cotton consuming country in Europe, 
and the third largest in the world. 

Figures issued by the Government 
at Washington credit Russia with 
less than $30,000,000 worth of im- 
ports from the United States, where- 
as owing to the fact that the larger 
part of the trade is indirect, the total 
is at least five times that amount. 
Over $50,000,000 worth of American 
cotton now goes to Russia each year, 
and it will not be long before $100,- 
000,000 worth will be needed. Har- 
vesting machinery of American de- 
sign and manufacture is sold in Rus- 
sia to the amount of over $25,000,000 
annually. American life insurance 
companies are carrying over $100,- 
000,000 insurance in Russia, as 
shown by the $25,000,000 kept on 
deposit in Russian banks to guaran- 
tee these policies. American steel and 
iron products, shoes, machinery of 
ali kinds, and in fact, something in 
every line that goes toward modern- 
izing the life of a country, make up 
the total of the Russian imports. 
These are nearly all goods that can 
be obtained elsewhere, but “made in 
America” has been, ur™il the recent 
misunderstanding between the two 
nations over the passport question, 
a supreme recommendation to the 
Russian buyer. 

No such progress and stirring of 
new life could come to any country, 
no matter how rich in natural re- 
sources, unless it arose from an 
awakening of the people. The Duma 
kas finally become an actual working 
force in the national government, 
one which ministers take into serious 
account in all governmental projects. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the es- 
teblishment of the Zemstvos, the 
Russian form of popular local gov- 
ernment, was celebrated last year. 
The greatest work of the Zemstvos 
has been in the improvement of 


roads, the assistance of agriculture, 
the establishment of agricultural 
credits and farm loans, and the in- 
troduction of machinery. 

In no phase of social development 
have, greater changes taken place 
than in the domain of the education 
of the people. There are now over 
six million children at school, or 
nearly half as many as attend the 
public schools of the United States. 
The universities have been thrown 
open to women and nearly six thou- 
sand are enrolled at the St. Peters- 
burg University alone, in the classes 
of history, mathematics and law. 
The expenditure of the general Gov- 
ernment for educational purposes 
this year will amount to nearly $100,- 
000,000. There are now four theu- 
sand Russian agricultural societies, 
fifteen thousand pupils in the agri- 
cultural schools, and last year three 
hundred thousand farmers attended 
lectures given for the benefit of those 
who till the land. Over five thousand 
agricultural specialists are employed 
by the Government to assist the 
farmer. There are many defects in 
these educational facilities, and in 
proportion to the population they are 
limited, but that they exist at all is 
in sharp contrast to past conditions. 

For five years the Government has 
carried on a great work in the settle- 
ment of Siberia, and a minimum of 
two hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple is being moved each year from 
congested districts in western Rus- 
sia to the free lands farther east. 
Communal ownership is being done 
away with, and fifty-four million 
acres of farms have now come under 
individual workings. The Govern- 
ment has spent over ten million dol- 
lars the last five years in this work 
of agricultural land organization. 
Over $65,000,000 has been spent dur- 
ing the same period in assisting Rus- 
sian immigration into southern Si- 
beria, and the single great trans- 
continental railroad to the Far East 
is blocked during the summer months 
with the hundreds of immigrant 
trains, each swarming with men, 
women and children on their way to 
the open. Siberia to the Russian of 
Europe now stands for what America 
did to the alien land-seekers of the 
eighties and nineties. 

In the effort to increase the yield 
of cotton within the empire, ambi- 
tious plans have been made to irri- 
gate over eight million acres of land 
in Turkestan, at a cost of $80,000,- 
000, and a notable beginning has 
been made on this work. In 1900 
Russia produced thirty-one per cent 
cf the oil of the world, but owing to 
the recent slackening of the Baku 
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output, this percentage has de- 
creased. This decrease, however, has 
stimulated development of coal min- 
ing, for which there is a practically 
unlimited field. The building of new 
railroads and the improvement of 
river navigation are two items in the 
national expenditure which, by them- 
selves, equal the entire disbursement 
of many smaller countries. 

Far more significant than the ac- 
tual figures of the spread of educa- 
tional facilities in Russia is the un- 
doubted rapid awakening of the men- 
tality of the mass of the people. The 
comparatively new and more or less 
sudden demand for reading matter 
has led to keen competition in the 
publishing world, and there can cer- 
tainly be no complaint of the amount 
at least of the reading matter which 
the subscriber can get for his money. 
For instance, The Niva, the Russian 
Family Herald, which costs $3.75 a 
year, gives away to each subscriber 
twenty-five volumes of the works of 
Korolenko, the complete works of 
Rostand, the complete works of Mai- 
koff, and many occasional feature 
supplements of the journal itself. 
The Little Lark, published at $2.50 
a year, gives fifty illustrated vol- 
umes, and in addition many “works 
of art” in the shape of chromos. 
The Messenger of Knowledge, pub- 
lished at $4.50 a year, among other 
things presents its readers with 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, 
Haeckel’s Theory of the Universe, 
Draper’s Evolution of Europe, books 
by Tolstoi and Rousseau, a History 
of Science, Lubbock’s How to Live, 
and others too numerous to catalog. 
The cheapness of printing and the 
profit from advertisements are the 
only possible explanation of this 
remarkable “money’s worth” which 
is offered to subscribers. 


It requires a nice mental balance 
to estimate values in the present 
state of thé Russian people, and to 
give proper proportion to the strange 
anomalies witnessed in the conduct 
of Russian affairs. One important 
thing should be especially borne in 
mind, and that is ‘the close mental 
alliance between the Slav and the 
Oriental. The Slav is on the border- 
land of Western civilization not only 
in material, but in spiritual things 
as well. It is not so long ago that the 
serfs were made free; it is but a few 
years since the education of the peo- 
ple was first attempted to any de- 
gree, and it is within the last twenty- 
five years or less that Western ideas 
have had even restricted access to 
the minds of the mass of the Rus- 
sian people. For generations a bu- 
reaucracy and a priesthood held au- 
tocratic sway, and none questioned 
the supremacy of their right. Both 
bureaucracy and priesthood are yield- 
ing perforce to the progressive 
movement, but there are still thou- 
sands of communities in the vast 
hinterland of Russia practically un- 
touched by the forces of modern life. 

No matter how wise or progres- 
sive a Government might prevail in 
St. Petersburg, the great machine 
of the office-holders possesses a cer- 
tain immutability which renders all 
effort vain to bring about vital and 
immediate change in methods and 
point of view. The task of govern- 
ment in Russia is-herculean in pro- 
portion as compared with that in 
other countries. The old struggling 
with the new, great questions of 
ways and means, enormous diversity 
of race, religion and prejudice, all to 
be considered and dealt with as may 
best serve the peaceful purposes of 
state. Those who have watched with 
intelligence and personal knowledge 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down, 


Or by his homestead, or the shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or thru the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us, as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


BY VACHEL LINDSAY 


the evolution of life in Russia dur- 
ing the ten years past are aware of 
marvelous changes for the better 
which have come to pass, and, great 
in themselves as they may be, these 
same changes are even more signifi- 
cant in the promise they hold for 
what is to happen in the ten years 


-now to come. 


There is one thing, however, upon 
which there can be no difference of 
opinion, and that is as to the part 
Russia is to play in economic history 
in the near future. As a food-pro- 
ducing area the country will, as it 
develops, keep prices down to a rea- 
sonable level the world over. The 
wood of her forests will take the 
place of the lessening output else- 
where. As a market for products of 
the labor of. all the Western nations, 
Russia stands supreme as the great- 
est potential buyer. The Russian 
peasant is a simple, honest and in- 
dustrious man. Tremendous in his 
physique, virile in his stock, and 
peaceful in his life and intentions. 
The country itself is largely agricul- 
tural and will always remain sa 
Over ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion at the present time owes its liv- 
ing to the land. 

Such a country as this has its des- 
tiny written clear in these days, 
when the struggle for bread in urban 
communities of the West dominates 
national political policies thru the 
vital shortages. A score of recent 
events can be and will be instanced 
to prove that Russia is still in hope- 
less bondage to medieval things. The 
only way, however, to give these their 
true value in the life of the nation 
is to judge the forces at work as a 
whole, and in this true perspective 
the vision loses many of its most 
somber tints. 

London, England 


MIDNIGHT 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 

He sees the dreadnoughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapt shoulders now 

The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free; 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


Springfield, Illinois 


WHAT WAR MEANS TO BERLIN 
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ENTHUSIASM WHEN THE KAISER TALKS 
The picture, one of the first to come out of Germany since the war began, shows the Kaiser on the balcony of the Palace at Berlin 
when he uttered the now famous speech, “Sie haben die Waffen * — Hiainden gedriickt!"”—‘“‘They have prest the weapons 
. into my hands!” 


© Underwood & Underwood . 
BUT THERE ARE TIMES WHEN THERE IS NO CHEERING 


Reservists leaving for the front to fill up the gaps where the flower of the Kaiser’s forces have been cut to pieces. The mobilization 
has proceeded to the point where but one class remains to be called out 

















THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR 








THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF POLAND 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST GERMANY. AND AUSTRIA 


September six monarchs and the 

leading diplomats of Europe met 
in Vienna and in the intervals of a 
round of festivities costing $50,000 
a day, occupied themselves with put- 
ting together the map of Europe 
which Napoleon had dissected. Under 
the skillful hands of such men as 
Austrian Metternich, French Talley- 
rand and English Castlereagh boun- 
daries were shifted back and forth 
and kings moved here and there until 
the map assumed an orderly appear- 
ance—on paper, that is, for naturally 
no attention was paid to the wishes 
of the peoples represented by the 
parti-colored patches. 

The most bothersome of the coun- 
tries was Poland, which had been 
three times partitioned between 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, but not 
for long. The partition effected by 
the Congress of Vienna has been 
maintained until now. The Czar got 
for his share six-sevenths of Poland, 
promising to treat it as an indepen- 
dent kingdom with an army of its 
own, a liberal constitution, freedom 
of the press, etc. How well the Czar 
has kept these promises is another 
story which the reader does not need 
to be told. The remainder of Poland 
was about equally divided between 
Prussia and Austria; Prussia get- 
ting what is now called Posen and 
West Prussia, and Austria getting 
Galicia. Prussia was also given the 
Rhenish provinces and so became the 
guardian of both the eastern and the 
western frontiers of Germany, a gift 
that opened the way to her future 
greatness and is the source of her 
present distress. And finally the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in order to prevent 
the aggrandized Russia from threat- 
ening western Europe, deprived her 
of two coveted strongholds, placed at 
strategic points where the Vistula 
river enters and leaves her Polish 
provinces, Cracow on the southwest 
and Thorn on the northwest. 

With this bit of history in mind it 
is easy to see what is happening in 
eastern Europe. Russia is trying to 
undo the work of the Congress of 
Vienna just a century ago. She has 
simultaneously invaded West Prus- 
sia to the north and Galicia to the 
south. She is striving to capture 
Thorn from Prussia and Cracow 
from Austria. In the north she has 
been checked; in the south she has 
been successful. 
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We are not in doubt about what 
the Germans intended to do. Their 
plan of campaign has been discussed 
openly, even semi-officially, with what 
some call brutal cynicism and others 
courageous frankness. General von 
Bernhardi in his latest book, Unsere 
Zukunft, published two years ago, 
assumes that in the war which is 
soon to come Germany will be at- 
tacked by Russia, France and Great 
Britain all together, but not neces- 
sarily simultaneously, because, as he 
explains, Russia will be slow to mo- 
bilize, and England is not likely to 
send an expeditionary force to the 
continent at the outset. Berlin, 
which will be the center of attack, is 
not far from the eastern frontier 
and is not easily defended against 
an attack by Russia from this quar- 
ter. On this account it would seem 
advisable to attack Russia before 
France. 

But, on the other hand, General von 
Bernhardi argues, France is the most 
redoubtable of Germany’s enemies 
and a victory over her would count 
for more than a victory over Russia. 
For Germany to invade Russia would 
only incense France and rouse her to 
greater exertions, while a successful 
invasion of France would seriously 
discourage the allies. 

The inevitable war, in General von 
Bernhardi’s opinion, was most likely 
to arise from the relations between 
Austria and Servia and in case of a 
conflict here it would be the duty of 
Germany to support Austria in the 
Balkans, keep Russia out of Con- 
stantinople and say “Hands off!” to 
England and France. France is more 
eager for the fight than formerly be- 
cause she believes that the Balkan 
war has disclosed weaknesses in the 
German artillery and tactics. The 
United States is too closely connect- 
ed with England to give any encour- 
agement for hope from that quarter. 
Great Britain ought naturally, he 
says, to be the friend and ally of Ger- 
many and perhaps some time will be. 
But at present all efforts to win her 
over are in vain because of her deep 
rooted enmity and jealousy of Ger- 
man progress. The only way is to 
treat her like Austria in 1866; first 
cross swords and then make friends 
with her. 

This was mere prophecy. But with 
a change of tense would read fairly 
well as history, as far as we have 
gone. It is already apparent, how- 


ever, that there are certain er- 
rors, perhaps fatal errors, in his a 
priori reasoning. Both England and 
Russia were more prompt than was 
anticipated. England did send troops 
to the continent at the outset, sur- 
prizingly soon after the declaration 
of war with Germany. Then, too, the 
Germans did not get the start of 
their enemies as they expected to, 
for the Russians were half mobilized 
before the Germans began.’So they 
lost the chance to carry out their 
favorite tactics of the brusque at- 
tack and were thrown upon the de- 
fensive in the east before they had 
crost the French frontier on the 
west. 

To meet this Russian attack there 
were stationed in East Prussia in the 
beginning of the war apparently 
three army corps, less than “150,000 
men altogether. These made such 
resistance as they could against the 
overpowering force of the enemy but 
were defeated at Gumbinnen, August 
20, and driven back until the Rus- 
sians within a week had gained con- 
trol of the greater part of the prov- 
ince of East Prussia, Kénigsberg, a 
university city of about 250,000 in- 
habitants, and the only fortress of 
the first class in this region, was in- 
vested by the Russians and is still 
under siege. Attacks were also made 
on fortresses on the. Vistula River 
near the Russian border, Thorn and 
Graudenz. 

The advance of the Russians in 
the Baltic provinces and the more 
serious reverses of the Austrians in 
Galicia endangered Berlin and com- 
pelled an immediate diversion of 
troops from the western to the east- 
ern frontier of Germany. This was 
a hard blow to German hopes, for 
Paris was almost in sight when they 
had to halt their advance in France 
and weaken their forces by the with- 
drawal of troops for service against 
Russia. Conquered territory in Bel- 
gium and France was almost denud- 
ed of soldiers, towns that had been 
taken at the sacrifice of thousands 
were left with a corporal’s guard. 
The German right having completed 
its triumphal march from Brussels 
te Paris turned aside from its goal 
and moving eastward consolidated 
with the armies from Lorraine and 
Luxemburg. The allies, reinforced 
with fresh levies and encouraged by 
the slackening of the German vigor, 
attacked the center from the south 
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and inflicted severe blows upon the 
retiring right flank. All along the 
line the Germans were forced back 
toward the northeast. 

Leaving affairs in this unsatisfac- 
tory situation in France, the Ger- 
mans turned their attention to the 
Russian frontier, where the arrival 
of the reinforcements effected an im- 
mediate change in the situation. The 
Russians were defeated at Allenstein 
and Osterode, south of K6énigsberg. 
There are said to be now twelve army 
corps of German troops in East Prus- 
sia and the Russians have been 
driven out of the Masur lake region 
back into their own country. 

At the same time the Germans 
came to the rescue of their Austrian 
allies, who were in danger of utter 
destruction by the overwhelming 
forces of Russia. The campaign in 
this region took the form of a double 
invasion. An Austrian army invaded 
Russian Poland from the south and 
almost simultaneously a Russian 
army invaded Austrian Galicia from 
the east. The Austrian army, under 
General Dankl, advanced from Cra- 
cow toward the center of Poland and 
got half way to Warsaw before it 
received a serious check. Radom was 
occupied and Lublin was attacked, 
tho not captured. When the Austri- 
ans found that they could not pene- 
trate further into the interior they 
entrenched themselves on the eastern 
side of the Vistula and waited for 


a German force to come to their aid. 

The Germans entered Russian Po- 
land from the southwest and marched 
thru Lodz and Kielce toward the 
Vistula River. The Russians crost 
the Vistula and so prevented them 
from reaching the Austrians in time. 
Consequently the Austrians were 
driven from their position south of 
Lublin and retreated along the east- 
ern side of the Vistula back toward 
Galicia. During this retreat the Rus- 
sians harassed them from the rear 
and also bombarded their western 
flank with artillery from across the 
Vistula. The retreat became a rout 
and the Austrians lost heavily in 
men and guns. According to Russian 
reports over 60,000 prisoners were 
taken. At Tomaszow, near the fron- 
tier, a stand was made, but here 
again the Austrians were defeat- 
ed. 

The success of the Russians in 
Galicia has been still more striking. 
Their army under General Ruzsky 


crost the border from the east and- 


feught their way up the valley of 
the Dniester in a series of battles 
lasting seventeen: days which are 
said to have cost his opponent, the 
Archduke Frederick, 120,000 men, or 
a quarter of his entire force. Lem- 
berg, the capital of Galicia, being un- 
fortified, was hastily evacuated, and 
a new line of defense formed to the 
westward stretching from Rava- 


ruska, on the Russian frontier, to 
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THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS 


In the south the Russians have gained the eastern half of Galicia and driven back the Austrians 
who in Poland. On the north the Germans have freed the greater part of East Prussia 
from the Russian invaders. The shaded part indicates territory occupied by the Russians 


Grodek, south of Lemberg. But the 
chief reliance of the Austrians is the 
fortress of Przemysl, the only im- 
portant stronghold in Galicia except 
Cracow. The occupation of Stryi, on 
the northern slope of the Carpathi- 
ans. south of Lemberg, gives the 
Russians entrance to one of the 
passes in the mountain barrier of 
Hungary. 

The inhabitants of Lemberg are 
said to have received the advent of 
the Russians with rejoicing and the 
Slav troops in the Austrian army 
have in many cases shown them- 
selves more than willing to be taken 
prisoners by the enemy. The an- 
nouncement by the Czar of his inten- 
tion to grant some form of autonomy 
to Poland has rallied to his side the 
Poles on both sides the border, for 
the Poles under German and Aus- 
trian rule have been as dissatisfied 
as those under Russian. Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, who wrote With Fire 
and Sword and many other of Po- 
lish historical romances “for the 
strengthening of hearts,” has called 
upon his countrymen to espouse the 
Russian cause. In consequence of this 
the author, now in his seventieth 
year, has been taken from his Ga- 
lician home by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment and immured in a Cracow 
prison. 

In Germany the Prussian Govern- 
ment has for many years been mak- 
in.g the most energetic efforts to Ger- 
manize the Polish province, but in 
vain. The attempts to suppress the 
language resulted in petty persecu- 
tions of school children arousing bit- 
ter resentment. The plan of compul- 
sory expropriation of Polish estates 
and colonization by German settlers 
has proved an expensive failure. In 
Posen and West Prussia the Poles 
form twelve per cent of the popula- 
ticn and in some districts as much 
as ninety per cent. Their attitude to- 
ward the governing race may be in- 
ferred from the following quotations 
from Polish papers: 

Can our people, tortured and mar- 
tyred as we are, feel the slightest spark 
of loyalty and allegiance? Is there one 
Pole in Prussia who can say, hand on 
heart, that we can be loyal to the Prus- 
sian Government? 

We are neither faithful nor loyal and 
bear not a single good wish toward the 
Government in our hearts. 

The Poles in the days of their in- 
dependence were never so united as 
they are today when they live under 
three different governments. They 
are hoping that thru the defeat of 
Austria and Germany there may 
somehow arise a Polish kingdom or 
republic. The outside world may well 
doubt whether they would be any 
better off, but that does not alter the 
fact that the Poles want it. 




















WHEN ENGLISHMEN RETREAT 


SIR JOHN FRENCH’S REPORT OF BRITISH HEROISM THRUOUT A TRYING WEEK 


wars there are few episodes 

more dramatic .than the 
sweeping onrush of the Germans 
to the very gates of Paris, with 
the Allies stubbornly and coolly 
retreating before them, and the 
sudden reverse which threw the 
invaders back sixty-five miles in 
six days. The part played by the 
British army which held the post 
of most danger on the left wing 
has been vividly told by General 
Sir John French in his official re- 
port on the fighting of the first 
week. 

The landing of the troops in 
France was accomplished in the 
best order and concentration was 
practically completed on August 
21. After mentioning the rumors 
of a German attack in force on 
the position at Mons, General 
French continues, speaking of 
the events of the 23d: 


IE all the stories of great 


In the meantime, about five in 
the afternoon, I received a most 
unexpected message from General 
Joffre by telegraph, telling me that 
at least three German corps were 
moving on my position in front, 
and that a second corps was en- 
gaged in a turning movement from 
the direction of Tournai. He also 
informed me that the two reserve 
French divisions and the Fifth 
French Army Corps on my right 
were retiring, the Germans having 
on the previous day gained posses- 
sion of the passage of the Sambre, 
between Charleroi and Namur... . 

When the news of the retirement 
of the French and the heavy Ger- 
man threatening on my front 
reached me, I endeavored to con- 
firm it by aeroplane reconnais- 
sance, and as a result of this I de- 
termined to effect a retirement to 
the Maubeuge position at daybreak 
on the 24th. 

At nightfall a position was oc- 
cupied by. the Second Corps to the 
west of Bavay, the First Corps to 
the right. The right was protected 
by the fortress of Maubeuge, the 
left by the Nineteenth Brigade, in 
position between Jenlain and Bru- 
ay, and cavalry on the outer flank. 
The French were still retiring, and 
I had no support except such as 
was afforded by the fortress of 
Maubeuge, and determined efforts 
of the enemy to get around my 
flank assured me that it was his 
intention to hem me against that 
place and surround me. 

I felt that not a moment must be 
lost in retiring to another position. 
I had every reason to believe that 
the enemy’s forces were somewhat 
exhausted, and I knew that they 
had suffered heavy losses. I hoped, 
therefore, that his pursuit would 


not be too vigorous to prevent my 
effecting my ~~ The operation, 
however, was full of danger and 
difficulty, not only owing to the 
very superior forces in my front, 
but also to the exhaustion of the 
troops.... 

Having regard to the continued 
retirement of the French on my 
right, my exposed left flank, the 
tendency of the enemy’s western 
corps to envelop me, and more 
than all the exhausted condition of 
the troops, I determined to make 
a great effort to continue the re- 
treat till I could put some sub- 
stantial obstacle, such as_ the 
Somme or the Oise, between my 
troops and the enemy and afford 
the former some opportunity for 
rest and reorganization. 

Orders were therefore sent to 
the corps commanders to continue 
their retreat as soon as they possi- 
bly could toward the general line 
of Vermand, St. Quentin and Ribé- 
mont, and the cavalry, under Gen- 
eral Allenby, were ordered to cover 
the retirement. Thruout the 25th, 
and far into the evening, the First 
Corps continued to march on Lan- 
drecies, following the road along 
the eastern border of the forest of 


- Mormal and arrived at Landrecies 


about ten o’clock. I had intended 
that the corps should come further 
west so as to fill up the gap be- 
tween Le Cateau and Landrecies, 
but the men were exhausted and 
could not get further in without a 
rest. 

The enemy, however, would not 
allow them this rest, and about 
9:30 that evening the report was 
received that the Fourth Guards 
Brigade, in Landrecies, was heav- 
ily attacked by troops of the Ninth 
German Army Corps, who were 
coming thru the forest to the north 
of the town. This brigade fought 
most gallantly and caused the en- 
emy to suffer a tremendous loss in 
issuing from the forest into the 
narrow streets of the town... 

At the same time, information 
reached me from Sir Douglas Haig 
that his first division was also 
heavily engaged south and east of 
Marilles. I sent urgent messages to 
the commander of two French re- 
serve divisions on my right to come 
up to the assistance of the First 
Corps, which they eventually did. 
Partly owing to this assistance, but 
mainly to the skilful manner in 
which Sir Douglas Haig extricated 
his corps from an _ exceptionally 
difficult position in the darkness of 
night they were able at dawn to 
resume their march toward Was- 
signy and Guise... . 

On my way back from Bavay, 
which was my poste de commande- 
ment during the fighting of the 23d 
and the 24th, I visited General 
Sordet and earnestly requested his 
ae and support. He prom- 
ised to obtain sanction from his 
army commander to act on my left 
flank, but said that his horses were 


too tired to move before the next 
day. Altho he rendered me valuable 
assistance later on in the course of 
the retirement, he was unable, :for 
the reasons given, to afford me any 
ge on the most critical day of 
all, namely, the 26th.... 

At daybreak it became apparent 
that the enemy was throwing the 
bulk of his strength against the 
left of the position occupied by the 
Second Corps and the Fourth Di- 
vision. At this time the guns of 
four German army corps were in 
position against them and Sir Hor- 
ace Smith-Dorrien reported to me 


‘that he judged it impossible to con- 


tinue his retirement at daybreak, 
as ordered, in the face of such an 
attack. ... 

There had been no time to in- 
trench the position properly, but 
the troops showed a magnificent 
front to the terrible fire which con- 
fronted them. The artillery, altho 
outmatched by at least four to one, 
made a splendid fight and inflicted 
heavy losses on their opponents. 

At length it became apparent 
that if complete annihilation was 
to be avoided retirement must be 
attempted, and the order was given 
to commence it about 3:30 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The movement 
was covered with most devoted in- 
trepidity and determination by the 
artillery, which had itself suffered 
heavily, and the fine work done by 
the cavalry in the further retreat 
from the position assisted material- 
ly the final completion of this most 
difficult and dangerous operation. 
Fortunately, the enemy had him- 
self suffered too heavily to engage 
in an energetic pursuit... . 

The retreat was continued far 
into the night of the 26th and thru 
the 27th and 28th, on which date 
the troops halted on the line from 
Noyon Chauny and La Fére, hav- 
ing then thrown off the weight of 
the enemy’s pursuit... . 

This closed the period covering 
the heavy fighting which com- 
menced at Mons on Sunday after- 
noon, August 23, and which really 
constituted a four days’ battle. At 
this point, therefore, I propose to 
close the present pa Ee y ees 

I deeply deplore the very serious 
losses which the British forces suf- 
fered in this great battle, but they 
were inevitable, in view of the fact 
that the British army—only a few 
days after concentration by rail— 
was called upon to withstand the 
vigorous attack of five German 
army corps.... 

It is impossible for me to speak 
too highly of the skill evinced by 
the two general officers command- 
ing army corps, the self-sacrificing 
and devoted exertions of their 
staffs, the direction of troops by 
the divisional brigade, and regi- 
mental leaders, the command of 
small units by their officers, and 
the magnificent fighting spirit dis- 
played by the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and men. 


























THE SERVICE OF THE WOMEN’S FRATERNITIES 


BY SARAH GERTRUDE POMEROY 


ATLINBURG, Tennessee, is 
GG: lonely mountain hamlet six- 

teen miles from a railroad and 
infinitely removed from the comfort- 
able chapter houses of American 
college fraternity girls. But on the 
hillside is a settlement school and 
well-fitted cottage where the four 
teachers live who try to make it a 
model mountain home and who give 
their help freely to the sick and af- 
flicted thruout the rugged country. 
They are there as the accredited rep- 
resentatives of a national woman’s 
fraternity, supported by its alumnez 
under the care of a general commit- 
tee. The fraternity women who at- 
tended the dedication of the new 
modern schoo] building last July and 
saw the eager throng of American 
highlanders who had walked five, 
seven and even ten miles to be pres- 
ent on that occasion felt that this 
effort of their organization had been 
truly worth while, and when the pro- 
posed hospital is a reality the plant 
will be a still more striking evidence 
of the spirit of the Greek letter 
societies. 

It is largely from scattered alum- 
ne of Pi Beta Phi that the contribu- 
tions come for this settlement, for 
those who are grouped in local clubs 
are, in common with most fraternity 
alumne, busy with their own local 
service. 

Definitely organized philanthropic 
work is a part of the program of 
most of these fraternity associations. 
Several help in flower missions or 
have furnished and maintained rooms 
in hospitals, free kindergartens and 
“homes” of various descriptions. In- 
stances of civic work include the 
founding and maintaining of libra- 
ries in small towns, the conduct of 
working girls’ clubs and, in suffrage 
states, organized efforts to influence 
legislation. 

Chi Omega is foremost among the 
fraternities laying stress on civic 
work and the activities of her alum- 
nz in public service have been rec- 
ognized in various cities. For some 
years this fraternity has had a de- 
partment in its quarterly journal de- 
voted to Education and Social and 
Civic Service. It has also legislated 
that each of its chapters offer annu- 
ally a prize to the women of the col- 
lege where it is represented for the 
best essay, article or thesis on a sub- 
ject related to social service work. 
The upperclassmen of each chapter 
are required to be identified with 
some form of civic or social work. 

Realizing that the choice of a life- 
work is becoming a more and more 
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complex problem for the college girl 
who is preparing to earn her own liv- 
ing, the fraternities are all endeav- 
oring to aid her in its solution. Delta 
Delta Delta has an employment bu- 
reau and a department in charge of 
a competent woman of broad experi- 
ence for the express purpose of ad- 
vising them how to “train for serv- 
ice.” The secretary of the Tenement 
House Committee in New York City 
is a member of Alpha Phi and she 
with other specially trained members 
stands ever ready to launch young 
ccllege women in the vital movements 
of the day. For the past five years, 
the majority of the fraternity mag- 
azines have been issuing vocational 
numbers devoted to articles written 
by experienced women. The avowed 


purpose of this editorial policy is “to 


show the younger girls possibilities 
other than teaching after leaving col- 
lege.” 

It is significant that while all the 
national fraternities have records of 
many kinds of altruistic work done 
by their undergraduate members 
purely for the joy of service, only 
two of them declare that they require 
any work of this kind. Yet the ma- 
jority of college chapters maintain 
certain definite philanthropic work 
and generally codperate with local 
charitable organizations, so as_ to 
make their efforts effective. 

But if this. yigorous participation 
in service outside the college is the 
most picturesque part of the woman’s 
fraternity program, service within 
the walls is no less important. Col- 
lege fraternities for women were 
founded for mutual help in the days 
when a college education for women 
was regarded as an experiment. Then 
the brave girls who coveted a degree 
needed all possible incentives which 
coéperation and mutual understand- 
ing could furnish. Now when a col- 
lege education is too often considered 
a fashion rather than a privilege, the 
college fraternity has become a de- 
fender of the old traditions of schol- 
arship, and recent statistics concern- 
ing the scholastic records of frater- 
nity girls prove that the combined 
efforts of local and national scholar- 
ship committees are bringing excel- 
lent results. 

The earlier fraternities were 
founded in the West and South and 
the organizations are now particu- 
larly strong in the great state uni- 
versities; but many chapters num- 
bering several thousand members 
are located in the East. National fra- 
ternities for women have never ex- 
isted at Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke 


or Wellesley and whatever Greek let- 
ter societies exist or have existed at 
those colleges are subject only to lo- 
cal conditions. Many of the national 
fraternities antedate these colleges 
by several years and had carried on 
their own individual work for more 
than thirty years before the National 
Pan-Hellenic Congress was formed. 
At present this congress is composed 
of eighteen fraternities representing 
a combined membership of 50,000 
women, about 8000 of whom are un- 
dergraduates in ninety different col- 
leges and universities. This organiza- 
tion is a clearing house for ideas in 
the fraternity world and is regarded 
as a legislative body of authority on 
college standards. The Biennial Con- 
ference of Deans of Women has three 
times invited the congress to send 
delegates to one of its sessions and 
has put itself on record as being in 
sympathy with its work. Those 
women deans who have been in clos- 
est touch with the Pan-Hellenic Con- 
gress since its founding declare that 
its investigations have covered many 
fields, have uncovered many interest- 
ing conditions and that its methods 
have been scientific and of a scholar- 
ly character. 

There are numerous instances 
where local scholarships or money 
prizes are furnished by individual 
chapters for the benefit of all the 
women in the college where they are 
located. Alpha Xi Delta and Sigma 
Kappa in particular have offered 
morey prizes for scholarship in 
two colleges where the recipients 
are chosen by the faculty, irre- 
spective of fraternity affiliation. 
Special incentives also are offered for 
graduate study. Pi Beta Phi for 
three years maintained from its na- 
tional funds two undergraduate and 
one graduate scholarship, but for the 
past five years has substituted a 
graduate fellowship with a value of 
$500. This is open to any Pi Phi who 
has received her bachelor’s degree 
and may be used at any university 
either in this country or in Europe. 
Kappa Alpha Theta has a fund de- 
signed for a traveling fellowship 
which will soon be available and the 
Pan-Hellenic Congress, realizing the 
value of the Collegiate Bureaus of 
Occupations, which aim to help col- 
lege girls to find their places in the 
economic world, has been giving 
financial support to the Chicago 
Bureau during its pioneer period. 
And, by the way, the popular 
fallacy that fraternity member- 
ship is possible only to the girl in 
prosperous circumstances is dispelled 
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by the fact that fully half of the or- 
ganizations composing the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Congress have found it neces- 
sary to establish student aid funds. 
These funds are available to those 
members who need special loans to 
help them finish their college course. 

Unique among the scholarships of- 
fered by the national organizations 
is the Alpha Chi Omega Studio in the 
artists’ colony at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, where, under the rules 
and regulations of the McDowell Me- 
morial Association, the fraternity 
furnishes free a workroom for an 
artist in ideal surroundings for cre- 
ative work. 

“There are colleges,” the Cleveland 
Piain Dealer declares, “where frater- 
nities are adroitly used as a spur to 
scholarship and right living,” but “it 
all depends on the attitude and tact 
of the faculty.” This incident is illus- 
trative. The women students in a cer- 
tain coeducational university showed 
a general disregard of true college 
spirit by abusing their privileges and 
breaking rules. The dean confided 
this condition of affairs to the visit- 
ing delegate of a national fraternity 
who endeavored to influence the girls 
to institute a reform. Almost imme- 
diately there was a change in student 
sentiment. The spirit of the whole 
student body improved as the major- 
ity followed the leadership of the 
few. Months later the dean again wel- 
comed the visiting delegate, saying: 
“I am glad of this opportunity to 
thank you personally. Sometimes 
blessings come from unexpected 
quarters and certainly we never ex- 
pected ours to come from a frater- 
nity, but you have been a blessing 
and a benefit to us.” 

The fraternities have always stood 
ready to lend their enthusiasm and 
aid to stem any financial crisis which 
an individual college might be fac- 


ing. Two years ago all the chapters 
of Alpha Phi voluntarily contributed 
toward the endowment of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, which was in 
special need. This is only one in- 
stance which shows how this princi- 
ple has become ingrained in the 
minds of undergraduates. 

Of the more personal service of 
the fraternities to their members it 
is not the purpose of this article to 
treat. The facts are familiar. The 
training in executive responsibility 
afforded by the fraternity offices, the 
guidance which the upperclassmen 
exert, the social discipline involved 
in the numerous hospitalities of 
the fraternity house, the strong 
bonds between colleges and _ be- 
tween alumne and their own col- 
lege, are keenly appreciated by the 
eight thousand undergraduate mem- 
bers. But if the privileges of frater- 
nity life were only those which at- 


-tract the average undergraduate it 


would be strange that thousands of 
older women—and the fraternity 
alumna is as a rule a woman of af- 
fairs whose time is well filled—should 
find time to attend alumnz clubs and 
national conventions and share the 
administrative responsibilities. The 


. leading workers in all the national 


organizations are mature women. 
What is the bond which holds them? 
Simply stated, it is this: The fra- 
ternity idea today spells opportunity. 
The combination of Greek letters 
on her symbolic pin is a constant re- 
minder to the fraternity woman of a 
social privilege, broadly defined. She 
recognizes in the fraternity a power 
in her own development which she 
can make influential in the lives of 
the present and coming generations 
of college women, and thru which she 
may apply her own energy in the up- 
building of the community. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


THE SUN CURE 


BY WILLIAM BRADY, M.D. 


posure to the sun is good for the 

health if the exposure is not ex- 
cessive. But it is not sufficiently 
taught that sun baths should be, and 
in actual practise are, a curative 
measure for many serious diseases. 

In Leysin, Switzerland, Dr. Rollier 
has demonstrated the wonderful 
healing virtues of sunlight for sev- 
eral years past, and just at present 
the idea is being taken up with en- 
thusiasm in this country. Not only 
are modern homes being planned with 
a view of getting more direct sun- 
light in all the rooms, but special 
rooms or porches are being built into 


E is common knowledge that ex- 


the houses to give the occupants the 
benefit of sun baths. Numerous up- 
to-date hospitals and sanitariums 
are installing sun-rooms for the use 
of patients. 

One of the first noticeable effects 
of exposure to direct sunlight is an 
increase in hemoglobin. The average 
increase noted in invalids in the 
course of the first three days of sun 
bathing is ten per cent. We doubt if 
any other remedy in the materia 
medica could produce such prompt 
and positive effect. 

At Leysin, where the high eleva- 
tion assures a larger volume of sun 
rays than at lower level, the patients 


are exposed on open porches by grad- 
ual degrees. The first day only the 
legs are exposed for ten minutes. 
The second day the legs and thighs 
for twenty minutes, and the thighs 
alone for ten minutes. In this manner 
the entire body is finally exposed for 
ten minutes, then longer and longer 
each day, till two or three full baths 
of from an hour to two or more 
hours can be taken. The purpose is 
to avoid severe erythema solare, 
alias sunburn. 

We must remember that even in 
midwinter when the ground is snow 
covered the temperature in direct 
sunlight in Leysin may be from 90 
to 120 degrees F. This is comforta- 
ble for patients in the open air with 
no clothing. 

Now what do they cure with the 
sun baths, and how long does the cure 
require? Every form of tuberculosis, 
both surgical and pulmonary, re- 
sponds to sun baths. Some of the re- 
sults attained in children with hip 
disease and Pott’s disease of the 
spine are admitted by the world’s 
best surgeons to be superior to any- 
thing surgery has offered in such 
cases. And ‘while improvement is 
marked and steady in the majority 
of instances after the first few days, 
the full course of baths extends to 
many months or in bad cases two or 
three years. However, the ordinary 
sanitarium treatment of tuberculosis 
is commonly a matter of years, so 
this is no great obstacle, when we 
consider the wonderful results ob- 
tained without mutilation. 

At sea level the sunlight is diluted 
or weakened by the interposition of 
fog, dust, smoke. Hence it requires 
longer exposures and a longer course 
of treatment. Nevertheless, the same 
sun shines upon us all. At Sea Breeze 
they are using the sun baths with 
gratifying success. In California sun 
bathing has become almost a popular 
fad for all sorts of ills. 

The chemico-physiological or bio- 
logical effect of sunlight on the body 
is too mysterious for understanding. 
We know it is the greatest activator 
of general metabolism. We know it 
produces as definite effects upon 
blood pressure, sleep, digestion, res- 
piration and circulation as any 
agents at our command. We almost 
dare say sun baths would cure every 
ill except erythema solare. We even 
know sunlight has cured skin cancer 
(epithelioma). 

Under ordinary conditions it is 
difficult or impossible for one to en- 
joy home-grown sun baths. But the 
invalid who would gain every advan- 
tage nature offers toward recovery 
should leave nothing undone which 
will give even a limited opportunity 
to bathe in the healing rays. 
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MYSTERIOUS RUSSIA 


ANY of the Germans have 
Mo eresines that the present 

war is at bottom a part of 
the struggle between the Teuton and 
the Slav for the supremacy of Bu- 
rope. The comparatively swift move- 
ment of the Russian armies into Aus- 
trian and German territory has been 
one of the surprizes of the war and 
has kindled all sorts of expectations 
and inquiries in regard to the empire 
of the Czar. A most interesting de- 
scription of the many-sided life of 
this great people is found in Russia 
of the Russians, a recent volume con- 
tributed to the “Countries and Peo- 
ples’ Series,” by Dr. Harold Whit- 
more Williams. 

There is a short sketch of Russia’s 
growth from the foundation of the 
state of Kiev in the ninth century 
down to the present era of constitu- 
tional governnient. A thousand years 
of expansion and consolidation have 
made Russia the greatest of modern 
continental empires. This historical 
account is followed by several illu- 
minating chapters on the bureaucra- 
cy, the press, the intelligentsia, the 
Church, literature, music, etc. From 
all this one gets the impression that 
here is a huge, backward nation 
struggling in the throes of a mighty 
effort for self-expression in modern 
forms, and half-blindly seeking for 
recognition in the world of politics, 
industry, thought and art. 

Russia’s possibilities are almost 
unlimited. The wisdom necessary to 
guide the people in their aspirations 
and strugles has not been conspicu- 
ously present in recent years, and one 
can only hope that this great war 
may develop practical statesmen as 
well as soldiers, All accounts seem to 
bear out the claim of the author that 
in spite of governmental forms the 
masses of the people of Russia are 
the most democratic in temper of 
any in Europe. But real democracy 
can rest only on intelligent self-con- 
trol, and Russian leaders have an 
enormous task to perform before the 
_people are able to bear the responsi- 
bility of stable government. 

Quite a different Russia is that 
presented by Madame N. Jarintzoff 
in her big volume, Russia: the Land 
of Extremes. 

“Russia is like a woman; one 
never knows what she will do next,” 
says Madame Jarintzoff, who being 
btoth a woman and a Russian must be 
supposed to know both factors of the 
comparison. 


A curious mixture of curiosities, 
chapters dealing with history, biog- 
raphy, education, social customs and 
religion is her account, thrown to- 
gether without order and told in a 
naive style, and containing many in- 
teresting things that would be hard 
to find elsewhere. About half the book 
is occupied with sketches of revolu- 
tionists and their doings—a side of 
Russian life that has been overdone 
in English tho rarely treated with 
such intimate knowledge. More novel 
to us are the sidelights on Russian 
life and character in the contrasts 
drawn between England and Russia 
and illustrated with anecdotes. 

The author tells, for instance, of a 
“free gymnasium” or private school 
for girls, where an attempt was made 
to give education of the modern type. 
One morning a government school in- 
spector appeared without warning 
and entered a biology class taught 
by a former university professor. 

“What are you teaching here?” 
he demanded. 

“Biology,” was the reply. 

“Such a subject does not exist,” the 
inspector declared, as he struck out 
the name of the unlucky science from 
the time table with his finger nail. 
Then he ordered the class to say the 
after lesson thanksgiving prayer ac- 
cording to the custom in the govern- 
ment schools. The girls did not know 
it. 

“T shall come again later in the 
day. You must know it then and say 
it. Where is the book of daily 
marks?” 

“We have no system of daily 
marks,” answered the headmistress. 

“You will introduce it tomorrow. 
Where is your time table of daily 
work?” 

It was shown to him. “Hardly any- 
thing but nonsense,” and again the 
dictatorial nail scored condemnation 
across the whole page. 


Russia of the Russians, by Harold 
Whitmore Williams. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Russia: the Land of Extremes, by 
N. Jarintzoff. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $4. 


OLD SALEM DAYS 

In Narratives of the Witchcraft 
Cases in the American colonies Prof. 
George L. Burr, of Cornell University, 
has prepared a full volume containing 
not only accounts of trials and execu- 
tions, but the old documents such as 
Increase Mather’s “Remarkable Provi- 
dences” (1684); Richard Chamberlain’s 
“The Stone-Throwing Devil” (1698); 
“Memorable Providences,” by Cotton 
Mather (1689), and various other con- 
temporary accounts. Cotton Mather’s 


“A- Brand Pluck’d from the Burning” 
is here reprinted for the first time. It 
is worth mentioning that in Germany 
during the witchcraft craze 150 witches 
a year were burnt, while here none 
were burnt, but a few were hanged, 
while others escaped with their lives on 
confession of guilt. This will be the 
standard volume on the subject. 
Scribner's. $3. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG 
Homer H. Cooper, superintendent of 
Spiceland Academy, Spiceland, In- 
diana, conceived the idea of writing to 
a list of the most distinguished leaders 
of thought and action in the United 
States, asking them to write him very 
brief letters designed to help young 
students in solving the problems of life. 
These he has just published in a book 
of 276 pages. The eighty-seven contrib-\ 
utors include statesmen, clergymen, 
authors, professors and editors, and 
they deal with almost every conceivable 
subject. The book, unlike many of its 
ilk, will interest young people—and 
older ones too. / 
A. C. McClurg. $1. 


A POET’S ESSAYS 

A volume to please the lover of pure 
literature, and no less the lover of good 
bookmaking, is the beautifully printed 
new collection of Essays by Alice Mey- 
nell, an English poetess who writes with 
much grace and charm of style in prose 
as well as verse. These nervous yet 
delicate little papers on a multiplicity 
of topics conserve the true spirit and 
flavor of the English essay at its best 
—stimulating the reader to fresh 
thought, or leading him into beckoning 
by-ways of individual reflection, or lur- 
ing him to a land of delightful dreams. 


Scribner’s. $1. 


JOSEPH CONRAD AT HIS BEST 
A vivid and moving depiction of how 
man with his frail strength yet holds 
up against the tyrannous buffetings of 
the sea is Joseph Conrad’s forecastle 
tale of The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
which was brought out in America 
some years ago as Children of the Sea, 
and is republished now under its orig- 
inal title. This is the book, says Mr. 
Conrad in a prefatory note addrest to 
his American readers, “by which, not 
as a novelist perhaps, but as an artist 
striving for the utmost sincerity of ex- 
pression, I am willing to stand or fall.” 
Doubleday. $1.20. 
A GUIDE TO THE BOOK SHELVES 
An introductory manual and biblio- 
graphical guide to the materials and 
methods of three types of related spe- 
cial libraries is provided for by Law, 
Legislative and Municipal Reference 
Iibraries, by John Boynton Kaiser, 
librarian of the Tacoma Public Library. 
The book should be of valuable aid to 
lawyers, legislators and those interest- 
ed in municipal government. 
Boston Book Co. $4. 
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THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL : 


An Open-air School for Girls Directed by 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 
Miss MARION F. E. COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 


Open September 24, 1914, to June 17, 1915 


Home life—open air living—careful study 
of the individual girl—thoroughness in all 
things—simplicity—insistence upon physical 
and mental health as a foundation for char- 
acter—training for happiness and efficiency. 
For circular address 
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The Comstock Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Special and Advanced Courses, Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. Physical Culture. Many Social Advantages. 
LYDIA DWIGHT DAY, Principal. 
FANNY C. NEALE, Vice- Principal. 
52 EAST 72nd ST., N. Y. CITY. 


NEW YORE 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 
Open on Equal terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 
For catilogue, address 


THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th Street, + - 
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Columbia Grammar School 
Founded 1764 
93rd Strect and Central Fark West 
New Fireproof Building 


Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium— Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 
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Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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ABOUT THE GREAT WAR 


In handling the subject of the war 
we have pursued our long established 
custom of giving space to statements 
of the case from both sides and at 
the same time giving in “The Story 
of the Week” as accurate and im- 
partial an account as we can of the 
events and expressing in the editorial 
department as forcibly and clearly as 
we can our own views of the situa- 
tion. As usual we get criticism on all 
three of these points. To those who 
object to our publishing articles 
which they do not like or which con- 
tradict other articles or editorials we 
can only reply that we believe this to 
be the best policy and do not propose 
to change. To those who point out 
textual errors or minor misstate- 
ments we are grateful, altho it is usu- 
ally too late to do anything about it 
except to promise not to make the 
same mistake again. But to those who 
pass on to the “higher criticism” and 
throw the light of further informa- 
tion or new arguments upon the dis- 
cussion, we feel a greater gratitude. 
Such communications may not always 
effect the immediate reversal of our 
opinions that the writers sometimes 
seem to expect, but they are not with- 
out their influence and are always 
read with interest and sometimes 
past on to our readers in this depart- 
ment. This time we have so many let- 
ters that we have been obliged to 
quote mere fragments of them and 
we have omitted our usual interlard- 
ed comments on the correspondence 
as we have already discussed most of 
the points raised. 


A READER OBJECTS TO PRO-GERMAN 
ARTICLE 


I very much regret to note that you 
intend to publish an article from the 
German Ambassador. Already we have 
too much protestation against anti- 
German sympathy, due to the untiring 
activities of our great beer-drinking 
German Alliances. I hope you will 
speedily correct as far as possible any 
false impression left by the article in 
question. 

CHARLES MICHAEL 

South Bend, Indiana 


A DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR’S OPINION 


I wish The Independent had seen fit 
to state that the distinction made be- 
tween the Kaiser and his people was a 
fiction, and that the reports that the 
Emperor had had 103 Socialists, includ- 
ing Liebknecht, shot, are offset by the 
fact that the 110 Socialists of the Reich- 
stag voted to a man for the war appro- 
priation on the ground of the Russian 
menace. 

I hope The Independent may look 
over the White Book again and read 
that on August 1 the British Ambas- 
sador was asked a second time whether 
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England would remain neutral in case 
Germany respected the neutrality of 
Belgium and guaranteed the ew 
- of France and also her colonies. Here 
England again said she must be free 
to act. 

And, if the letter of the staff corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post 
in London is to be accepted for the 
statement that Lord Kitchener was in 
Belgium two weeks before the war be- 
gan “to make dispositions for English 
troops’”—was not Belgian neutrality 
broken in principle? 

An American student just returned 
tells me that he saw two trains of pris- 
oners and wounded passing thru Mar- 
burg the first days of the siege of Liége 
and Frenchmen were mingled with the 
Belgians, having been there before the 
declaration of war. 

I was intensely adverse to Germany 
at first, threw up my hat when England 
declared war, but I have changed my 
mind. Mr. Carnegie’s second dispatch to 
the London Times is in the right direc- 
tion. At most. Germany, in my judg- 
ment, is equally eo with England, 
but the burden of guilt on England is 
increasing with her calling in of the 
Japanese and her use of Sikhs. If only 
England, instead of trying to make Ger- 
many responsible for Austria’s demand, 
had said, “We will stand with you 
against Russia!” It should at least be 
worth prominent mention that for a 
number of years the Kaiser and literary 
men in Germany have been making a 
serious effort to peat England. As it 
is the two great Protestant countries of 
Europe are in conflict. For the good of 
generations to come, it seems to me we 
ought to pray that it will be a drawn 
battle. 

I congratulate you upon printing the 
opinion of Graf von Bernstorff, whose 
father was not only a diplomat but one 
of the most eminent Christian laymen 
of Seong Senet of the German 
Evangelical Alliance. 

Is it not worth The Independent’s 
while, in the interest of high thinking, 
to refer to the notices in the London 
Times of the organized efforts of Brit- 
ish merchants already being made to 
“capture the trade of Germany which 
England lost in time of peace.” The 
words are the Times’. The collocation is 
mine, for the sake of brevity. Which is 
the worse—worshipping Mammon or 
Mars? 

Davin S. Scuarr, D.D. 

Allegheny, Pennsylvania 


THE NEMESIS OF ARMAMENTS 


I desire to thank you for publishing 
Dr. Jefferson’s splendid article on “The 
Nemesis of Armaments.” It is one of 
the finest peace arguments I have ever 
read. How I wish it could be printed in 
pamphlet form and distributed thruout 
Europe and America! America leads the 
world in many ways—God grant it may 
lead the world in righteousness, and 
prove to other nations that patriotism 
—Christian patriotism—means love of 
one’s country, not hatred of foreign 
countries. 

W. J. THOMPSON 

Niagara Falls, New York. 


AMERICAN HOSTILITY TOWARD GERMANY 


Personally I believe that the attitude 
of the press fairly represents the sym- 
pathies of our people. They care little 
or nothing for the interests of either 
England or France, so long as sympa- 
thy is not aroused by their invasion at 
the hands of a powerful conqueror; and 
the same applies to Belgium. For Rus- 


NEW JERSEY 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL, 
(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) Send for handsome Diamond Anniver- 
gary Booklet which contains oration of Seeretary 
Bryan. A moderate priced school with highest 
standards. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Excellent business course. Modern gym- 
nasium, with swimming pool. Literary, athletic, 
musical organizations. T7th year opens September 
23. Yearly rate, $400 to $600. Write FRANK 








LEONIA, NEW JERSEY. 

A Home-School for Children, between four and 
eight years. Day pupils limited to ten, boarding 
pupils to four. 

Special attention to physical condition of chil- 
dren, and to formation of right habits of thought 
and conduct. What is best and permanent in mod- 
ern Kindergarten, in Montessori Method, and in 


primary education for younger children, is here 
applied. 
Environment, ideal:—garden, orchard, brook, 


out-of-door games, out-of-door school-room and 
sleeping porch, kitchen ,and shop thoroughly 
equipped for all kinds of hand work. 

Write for complete circular. Third year begins, 
October the first. 

ANNA G. NOYES, B.Sc., 
Columbia University. 
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Teachers College, 
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Y IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 
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they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
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J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
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THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 


In the “Garden County” of the United States. 
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Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 
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Provides schools of all grades with competent 
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Terence’s Andria - $0.72 


Edited by Edgar H. Sturtevant, As- 
sistant Professor of Classical Phil- 
ology, Columbia University. 


Supplied with brief footnotes; out- 
lines of Greek and Latin plays, illus- 
trating the development of comedy; 
Suetonius’s Life of Terence in the 
Latin, with a full commentary on it; a 
short essay on Terence’s meter and 
prosody; metrical accents throughout 
the text; and all stage directions in 
English. 





Plane Surveying For Use in the 
Classroom and Field - $3.00 


By William G. Raymond, Professor of 
Civil Engineering, State University 
of Iowa. 

A new edition of this standard work, 
in convenient pocket form; with new 
matter and illustrations ; completely re- 
vised and strengthened along lines sug- 
gested by those using the previous edi- 
tion. Logarithmic tables are included. 





The Roman Elegiac Poets, $1.50 


Edited by Karl Pomeroy Harrington, 
Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, Wesleyan University. 


Contains the best of Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, and Ovid, with cross 
references and extensive notes which 
will give the student a good knowledge 
of this type of Roman poetry. The in- 
troduction gives a brief account of the 
origin and development of the elegy. 





Aus Deutschen Dorfern $0.36 
By Menco Stern and Robert Arrowsmith. 


A collection of stories of German 
village life, taken from the almost in- 
exhaustible treasure of German legend 
that deals with the peasants and their 
customs and traditions as found in the 
villages. It is suited for second year 
reading. 
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been worked out elsewhere. 
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A New Departure in Education 


N introducing The Independent into schools thruout the land we have 
met with only one real difficulty. Teachers generally admit the desira- 
bility of some use of current literature and recognize the suitability of 
The Independent for that purpose, but they,do not always know how to 
go about it. To introduce such an unconventional method of instruction 
into an established curriculum is not always easy, so it is no wonder that 
teachers sometimes prefer to wait until. convenient methods for use have 


Realizing the need of such practical experience, we have watched with 
especial interest the experiment which has been tried in the use of The 
Independent on a large scale in the Julia Richman High School in this city, 
and we have asked one of the instructors in that school to prepare a detailed 
account of his methods and results, which we are publishing for free distri- 
bution in order that other teachers may get the benefit. 

Other literature on this new departure in education has been prepared 
and will be sent on request to any teacher or school official. 

Pamphlet No. 1 of our series of aides to the use of periodical literature 
in the class room contains an address entitled, “The Editor as Schoolmas- 
ter,” given by Hamilton Holt, Editor of The Independent, before the recent 
National Conference of Newspaper Men held under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, at Lawrence, Kansas. 

Pamphlet No. 2 gives the experience of teachers who are using The 
Independent in college and high school classes in connection with their 
courses in English, Oral Composition, Public Speaking, Journalism, Inter- 
national Law, Economics, Current History, American Politics and Civil 


The Dndependent 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 











sia they entertain the fear that nor- 
mally unites all western Europe; and 
the news of Muscovite victories in 
Prussia fills them with a secret ap- 
proval more than tempered by dread 
foreboding. Their attitude is not pro- 
French or pro-English, least of all pro- 
Russian; it is anti-German. It is not 
directed toward the German people here 
or there, nor toward the success of Ger- 
man trade, nor toward the world of busy 
researchers, too busy with their test- 
tubes to know or care how their country 
is governed, nor against the person of 
the Kaiser, a gifted, clean and energetic 
monarch. It is directed against that 
something which we do not want on our 
Canadian boundary, now unfortified for 
thousands of miles; that something that 
has appeared at Samoa, in Manila Bay, 
when we were at war with Spain, when 
we were in fear of Japan, when we were 
pan om back from Vera Cruz, and after 
we had entered it. It is the Prussian 
military class and its principles, plans 
and practices. With this element we 
have never had anything in common. 
Certainly on our side there has never 
been any dream of confidence or coép- 
eration with it. In it there exists an un- 
mistakable antipathy for our institu- 


tions, in spite of the official optimism - 


with which it has chosen to “= to 
rely upon our support. The rman 
people may be surprized at our atti- 
tude; but both the German war office 
and the American reader knows that it 


is neither sudden, treacherous nor inex- - 


plicable. 


W. H. WorRELL 
Hartford, Connecticut 


THE SPIRIT OF MILITARISM 


The greatest indictment of militar- 
ism—the German ideal—lies in the 
blind and brutal materialism which is 
its product. The destruction of Louvain 
was no untoward incident—but rather 
the most perfect expression of the Ger- 
man spirit in the war—‘“shattering to 
reach and shattering what it reaches.” 
It is not inconceivable that some day 
the German people themselves will be 
glad of the smashing of that infernal 
thing—the great “war machine”’—and 
turn away from the Kaiser’s pagan idea 
of God, altho it may be that so far as 
Germany is concerned the breakdown 
of militarism will immediately be fol- 
lowed by a general skepticism rather 
than an immediate turning to the 
Christ-idea of God and humanity. 

The gratitude of your readers is 
warranted by reason of the high value 
and authoritativeness of your contrib- 
uted articles as well as the editorials. 

You certainly have “risen to the 
great occasion.’ 

Henry A. REED 

Methodist Episcopal. Church, Eden, 
New York 


A JOLTED READER 


The confidence which I have hithert~ 
entertained in your “objectivity” an‘ 
unbiassed pursuit of truth received sev- 


eral jolts when reading the August 10 
number. 


Jolt No. 1 was received when you put ! 


the words “The Aggressor” under a 
portrait of Emperor William II. It is to 
say the least premature to give him that 
title. It may belong to Emperor Nicho- 
las II, the self-styled and selfish protec- 
tor of all the Slavs, or to Emperor 
Francis Joseph (or his government) 
with his very bold and, I think, unjust 
Balkan policy. 

Jolt No. 2. “Austria . . . now de- 
clares war just for the purpose of com- 
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INFORMATION! 


The Independent invités inquir- 
ies from its readers, and will 
gladly answer all questions per- 
taining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the 
cost; trips by land and sea; tours 
domestic and foreign. This De- 
partment is under the supervi- 
sion of the BERTHA RUFF- 
NER HOTEL BUREAU, wide- 
ly and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge. pos-° 
sessed by its management re- 
garding hotels everywhere. 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and 34th street, New York, 
and Hotel Stewart, San Francis- 
co., Cal., where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquir- 
ies by mail to INFORMATION, 
The Independent, New York. 














Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


$sBermuda 


Tem perature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 











Bor ill a 1. 


For P with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8, 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 
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open fires, rooms en suite. Private baths. 
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AMERICAN PLANS 
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MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
Ideal Autumn Resort. 20 miles from N. Y. Fine 
Roads. Golf. Tennis. Open until Oct. 15th. 

Apert A. LeRoy, Manager. 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D, 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 








EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








pelling Servia to give up a goodly por- 
tion of her territory.” Did not Austria 
explicitly declare that she will take no 
territory and that her purpose is quite 
a different one? Does not the “casus 
belli,” the nature of Servia, the race of 
the people, etc., tend to elicit our faith 
in that declaration? 

Jolt No. 3 in “The Story of the 
Week” where you credit to an altogeth- 
er cnscalaaal rumor that Austria “had 
consented to refer the case of Servia 
to a neutral power,” and again “the 
Kaiser invaded France” before a dec- 
laration of war, and “violated interna- 
tional precedents.” Who invaded first, 
France or Germany? And is an ulti- 
matum after expiration not tantamount 
to a declaration of war? 

However, you make some amends for 
these editorial mistakes and want of 
fairness by the insertion of the article 
“Teuton Against Slav,” by Professor 
Sloane, which is a model of fairness and 
good judgment and goes to the very 
root of the matter. 

In the last analysis this war, as so 
many previous ones, will be found to 
be one of dynasties and commercial ex- 
pansion as much as of racial antagon- 
ism. I hope that it will lead mankind to 
a better understanding of the forces 
that drive us—“economic determinism,” 
etc.—often to our destruction. Will we 
ever learn to control them? 

ARNOLD WEYMAN 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, In- 
diana 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE ENGLISH 

Recent reports from England repre- 
sent Sir Edward Grey as having de- 
ceived the English people in regard to 
communications with Germany. Why 
did Morley and Burns retire? Why did 
Carnegie say he believed the Kaiser 
had been more sinned against than sin- 
ning? Read the indictment against Eng- 
land by Bernard Shaw. Read the resig- 
nation of Charles Trevelyan as Under- 
Secretary for Education. 

Is it a question of democracy, then 
why were five men alone of all the Re- 
public of France entitled to know the 
conditions and obligations of the en- 
tente? Is it a war on militarism? Then 
why not on English navalism, too, or is 
it a greater wrong to have a large army 
than to have a large navy? 

If England went to war on account 
of Belgium’s neutrality, why does she 
allow Japan, who entered the war at 
England’s request, to violate the neu- 
trality of China? 

A READER OF THE INDEPENDENT 


AMERICAN CHILDISHNESS 

I am deeply shocked at the aggressive 
editorials against Germany. It puzzles 
me that so many Americans are so hos- 
tile as you are against a country at- 
tacked by so many enemies and there- 
fore at a great disadvantage in this 
dreadful life and death struggle. I find 
the answer in the fact that America 
has no thoughts of her own. All her 
thoughts are manufactured for her by 
England. Altho politically independent 
of her motherland, she is still the 
obedient child she was before the Rev- 
olutionary war. So the people do not see 
the apparent incongruity that lies in the 
fact that they, republicans as they feel 
proud they are, are taking sides with 
Russia. Their literature is English, 
their science is European, their music 
is German, their art is French. Can 
they be expected to take an independent 
view in this matter? No, they cannot; 
they are children in thought and must 
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I Make It 
Easy to Try 


Since I began offering 
these cigars—my private 
Havana leaf, put up under 
my monogram band—I have 
found thousands of men with 
tastes like mine. Men who 
took no enjoyment in strong, 
heavy cigars—who wanted a 
sweet smoke, with a 
delicate aroma and exquisite 
flavor. 

But I know there are many 
more who would enjoy this 
smoke, if they knew of it. So 
I am _ extending my offer. 
Here it is: 


ie eo 

Five Cigars FREE 

If you will send me ro cents— 
just to show your sincerity—I 
will mail you trial cigars. Smoke 
five with me—convince yourself. 
The price is $5 per hundred, $2.60 
for 50—all charges prepaid. Use 
your letterhead, please — stating 
your position—or your business 
card, when you write. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S CIGAR 


I list among my patrons many 
men of standing and wealth. They 
can afford cigars of any price. So 
they must buy my cigars purely for 
the satisfaction and delight the 
get out of them. I believe oat 
enjoy them too. If you wish to 
try them, write me today. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

ee ee eee ee ee 
& J. ROGERS WARNER 
| 904 Lockwood Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
é Enclosed please find 10c. 
§ to smoke five of your cigars. 
t 
t 
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I should like 


(Please pin coupon to your business letter- 
head or enclose business card.) 


I elanstedetis svkébparne abscdeesennipiosioen 
B  Address........ Rapinnaneantanmneeeueies 
’ 


Reskiiprrecenres covscssesersserssccenesszces a ie 
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ROLAND G. USHER’S 


Pan-Germanism 


FOR THE 
Motive Forces of the War 
The Kaiser’s Logic 
Germany’s Intentions 




















REAL ESTATE 
WILL EXCHANGE 


New York City Income Property for Free 
and Clear Real Estate in any part of the 
United States. 

: T. W. STEMMLER, JR. 
500 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


Troubles, like babies, grow larger by 
nursing. 

There is room at the top because the 
elevator isn’t always running. 

Don’t take your business or your 
troubles with you on your vacation. 

Don’t waste your time figuring why 
a black hen lays a white egg—get the 
egg. 

A thing is worth precisely what it 
can do for you, not what you choose to 














be considered thus. H. C. STevEN 


pay for it.—Crumbine’s Bulletin. 
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“A LUCID STATEMENT OF PLAIN TRUTHS” 
THE RAILWAYS’ APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 


This statement of the railroad situa- 
tion was presented to President Wilson 
on September 9 by a committee headed 
by Frank Trumbull, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and representing all the princi- 
pal systems of the country.—THE 
EDITOR. 


HE purpose of this conference 
is to lay before the President in 
brief terms the present situa- 
tion of the railroads of the United 
States—-250,000 miles of great national 
highways. That the case of the rail- 
roads deserves sympathetic treatment 
arises from the fact that, altho pri- 
vately owned, their property is devoted 
to public service. The industrial health 
of the country depends upon an ade- 
quate railroad service; such service 
cannot be rendered and proper response 
to public needs cannot be made unless 
the financial soundness of the railroads 
is maintained. 
The credit of the railroads, seriously 
impaired, as we believe, before the war 
started, is now 


dens of expense created thereby. How- 
ever desirable may have been the ex- 
penditures which have been forced 
upon the railroads, no adequate pro- 
vision has been made to pay the bill. 
This great increase in expenses now 
coincides with seriously depleted rev- 
enues, with no corresponding ability of 
the railroads to reduce their costs in 
proportion. Governments can proceed 
with expenditures of all kinds by tax- 
ation, but railroads cannot. While the 
effect of the European war upon rail- 
road earnings may vary in different 
sections, it is painfully evident that 
there will be serious decreases in the 
total because of the unprecedented dif- 
ficulty in the marketing of cotton, the 
great decrease in imports and the gen- 
eral dislocation of trade and industry. 
Even prior to the existing emergency 
and to meet the antecedent situation, 
railroad expenditures generally had 
been reduced to absolute necessities. 
The difficulty of further contraction is 
enhanced by existing wage agreements 
and, in so far as the western railroads 


are concerned, by the possibilities in- 
volved in the arbitration proceedings to 
which they have recently agreed. 

The net operating income of the rail- 
roads of the United States for the year 
ended June 30, 1914, was $120,000,000 
less than for the previous year, or about 
fifteen per cent. The gross earnings for 
the year were $44,000,000 less than for 
1913; expenses and taxes were $76,- 
000,000 more. 

The maintenance of the credit of the 
railroads (and the credit of the rail- 
roads establishes the standard for all 
industrial enterprises) depends upon 
their ability to increase their net earn- 
irgs. The railroads may have the most 
perfectly appointed plants in the world, 
but if the net earnings are not ade- 
quate, new capital cannot be attracted. 

In the important eastern rate case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
unanimously found that the railroads 
in the richest section of the country 
needed more revenue. That finding was 
based upon the situation prior to the 
first of July, this year; indeed upon 

conditions of a 





confronted by an 





emergency of a 
magnitude with- 
out parallel in 
history. To un- 
derstand the full 


INCE you read it to me yester- 


“WE MUST ALL STAND AS ONE” 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO THE RAILWAYS 


year previous. 
No emphasis 
need at this time 
be put upon the 
new railroad cap- 
ital which has 





import of the ex- 
isting crisis it 1s 
necessary to con- 
sider briefly the 
antecedent condi- 
tions. 

The _ purpose 
here is not to 
complain, but to 
point out the one 
paramount fact 
that by reason of 
legislation and 
regulation by the 
Federal Govern- 
ment and the for- 
ty-eight _ states, 
acting independ- 
ently of each oth- 
er, as well as thru 
the action of a 
strong _ public 
opinion, railroad 
expenses in re- 
cent years have 
vastly increased. 
No criticism is 
here made of the 
general theory 
of Governmental 
regulation, but, 
on the other hand, 
no ingenuity can 
relieve the car- 
riers of the bur- 
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day I have read again the state- 

ment you made on behalf of the 
Committee of Railroad Presidents 
whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing and conferring with at my of- 
fice. It is a lucid statement of plain 
truths. 


You asked me to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the impera- 
tive need that railway credits be 
sustained and the railroads helped 
in every possible way, whether by 
private codperative effort or by the 
action, wherever feasible, of Gov- 
ernment agencies, and I am glad 
to do so, because I think the need 
very real. 


I cannot say that I entertain any 
deep anxiety about the matter, ex- 
cept, of course, the general anxie- 
ty caused by the unprecedented 
situation of the money markets of 
the world, because the interest of 
the producer, the shipper, the mer- 
chant, the investor, the financier, 
and the whole public in the proper 
maintenance and complete efficien- 
cy of the railways is too manifest. 
They are indispensable to our 
whole economic life, and railway 
securities are at the very heart of 
most investments, large and small, 


public and private, by individuals 
and by institutions. 

I am confident that there will be 
active and earnest codperation in 
this matter, perhaps the one com- 
mon interest of our whole indus- 
trial life. Undoubtedly, men both in 
and out of official position will ap- 
preciate what is involved and lend 
their aid heartily wherever it is 
possible for them to lend it. 


But the emergency is in fact ex- 
traordinary, and where there is 
manifest common interest we ought 
all of us to speak out in its behalf; 
and I am glad to join you in call- 
ing attention to it. This is a time 
for all to stand together in united 
effort to comprehend every interest 
and serve and sustain it in every 
legitimate way. 

The laws must speak plainly and 
effectively against whatever is 
wrong or against the public inter- 
est, and these laws must be ob- 
served; for the rest and within the 
sphere of legitimate enterprise we 
must all stand as one to see jus- 
tice done and all fair assistance 
rendered, and rendered ungrudg- 
ingly. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Wooprow WILSON. 














heretofore been 
required to pro- 
vide for normal 
development, but 
this has been 
from $400,000,- 
000 to $500,000,- 
000 per annum, 
and railroads 
should not only 
be able to keep 
abreast of the 
time, but in this 
emergency 
should be in posi- 
tion to anticipate 
the demands of an 
expanding com- 
merce. 
Simultaneously 
with the great 
impairment of 
earnings, general 
credit conditions 
have broken 
down, and the ab- 
solute and imme- 
diate necessities 
of both public 
and private bor- 
rowers of money 
here and abroad 
have already in- 
creased interest 
rates to a level 
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unthought of a few months ago—rates 
much higher than present net earnings 
return upon the railroad property of 
the United States. 

This emergency was not contemplat- 
ed when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rendered its decision in the 
eastern rate case, yet the problems now 
confronting the railroads greatly tran- 
scend the seriousness of those which ex- 
isted then. The menace is now not only 
to railroad credit, but to the transpor- 
tation service itself, and efficient trans- 
portation is inseparably connected with 
the welfare of our people. 

Securities of United States railroads 
held abroad are computed at from three 
to five billion dollars. It is a certainty 
that bond and note obligations of the 
railroads maturing before the end of 
next year aggregate over $520,000,000. 
In the highest public interest, it is im- 
perative that these obligations shall be 
met. Yet it is evident that for a long 
time Europe will not be a lender of 
money to America. On the contrary, 
the war will create such enormous debts 
and involve such a general dislocation 
of industry and commerce that Europe 
must realize largely on its holding of 
American securities regardless of the 
price obtainable. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
now been closed for a longer period 
than at any time in its history. There 
is no present market for railroad se- 
curities, old or new. The United States 
is in a condition of financial isolation. 
If the Stock Exchange were to open 
(and it must open some time) the pres- 
sure of selling would inevitably be 
greatest against railroad securities. If 
they go down, industrial issues will fall 
still more seriously. The public neces- 
sity to stem this tide of selling and 
to reduce to the utmost its destructive 
effect is one that calls for the exercize 
of every resource of statesmanship. 

Our respectful requests are: 

First, that the President will call the 
attention of the country to the pressing 
necessity for support of railroad credit 
by the codperative and sympathetic ef- 
fort of the public and of all Govern- 
mental authorities and that the rail- 
roads be relieved as far as possible from 
immediate burdens involving additional 
expense. 

Second, that the President will urge 
a practical recognition of the fact that 
an emergency is upon the railroads 
which requires, in the public interest, 
that they have additional revenue and 
that the appropriate Governmental 
agencies seek a way by which such ad- 
ditional revenue may be properly and 
promptly raised. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, both payable September 30. 

The Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting 
Corporation, quarterly, 134 per cent, payable 
October 1 

Remington Typewriter Company, first pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 13% per cent; second pre- 
—— quarterly, 2 per cent, both payable Octo- 

r 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 2 per 
cent, both payable October 5. 

Utah Copper Company, quarterly, 


75 cents 
per share, payable September 30. 
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« American 
Bankers 
Association 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for use throughout the 
United States continues as usual, and the cheques are afford- 
ing to travelers in “the States” their customary service of 
protection and convenience in respect to money matters. 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for foreign use has been 
discontinued temporarily, it being impossible to give positive 
assurance to tourists that travelers’ credits will be uni- 
formly honored abroad at all places under conditions 
which change from day to day. 


Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United 
States Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, 
London and Paris were enabled in a very short time to 
perfect arrangements for protecting all forms of travelers’ 
credits issued by American institutions and firms; and 
holders of travelers’ cheques and letters of credit have been 
by this means relieved from the serious consequences of 
the sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities abroad. 

As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of “A. B. A.” 
Cheques for use abroad will be resumed, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
New York City 
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UTAH COPPER COMPANY, 
165 Broadway. 
New York, September 8, 1914. 
DIVIDEND NO. 25. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared the 25th quarterly di- 
vidend of seventy-five cents (75c.) per share, be- 
ing at the rate of seven and one-half per cent. 
(7%%) per quarter on par value, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 16, 1914. The 
books for the transfer of the stock of the Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock P. M., September 16, 
and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., September 21, 
1914. Cc. K. LIPMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form s' 
ture, and writing of the Short-Sto: 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s 





agazine, 
250-page ca: Sree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


truce 
taught by Dr. 4, 





ho reads and Aceds it, is the possible worth of the book 
we send for 6c’ postage. Write usat once. 


FE Fortune to the Invento 





R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C. 











That faint sobbing, as of breaking 
hearts and rent emotions, is the grief 
of our youth at the news that many 
American school teachers are marooned 
in Europe. “Faint,” mind you!—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 







For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend atter the 
most th ghp 1 igation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan 


THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000,000.00 
P.O. Box D Helena, Montana 


























GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo, E. Ide, President. 











256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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A Bridge Between Hope 
and Accomplished Results 


Om: new policy which 
provides for monthly 


payments to dependents in 
eventof death of the insured. 


It is ideal protection. Its 
rates are low, but its bene- 
fits are many. 


BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. © 
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WYMAN, President 


W. D. 
S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


Ww. 
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CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


























Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was a and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the walue of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of............5. 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

GB GORIBEBs oc cccccocccccsee 89,740,400.00 
of — there have been re- 

eevovegencoceecesese 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GEE WR. cr ccccccccceccess 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SNS Bic cncccccccceecee 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0......csseeeee 18,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
= be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
er. 


A. RAVEN, Pres. 
ComNEL IUs ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

ALTER WOOD \ ee 2d Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, @ renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














FOREIGN COMPANIES AND THE 
GREAT WAR 


Isolated instances of competition, 
using the war in Europe as a factor in 
possibly depreciating the security of- 
fered American policyholders by the 
foreign companies transacting business 
here, make it desirable that we re- 
affirm the statements and opinions ap- 
pearing in this department on that sub- 
ject in our issue of August 31. There 
is not the slightest cause for appre- 
hension. The funds of foreign compa- 
nies, guaranteeing their American poli- 
cies, are all here in the hands of resi- 
dent trustees or on deposit in our state 
treasuries. These funds cannot be with- 
drawn without the consent of the in- 
surance commissioners within whose 
jurisdictions they are held. 

As already pointed out, the status of 
the American branches of these com- 
panies does not differ in respect of 
financial security from that of the do- 
mestic companies. All of them have de- 
posits with one or other of the states, 
corresponding to the stock capitals of 
American companies, but with this dif- 
ference: the cash capital of a domestic 
company is an asset, opposite which 
there is a liability in the shape of stock; 
while the deposit of the foreign com- 
pany is free of any such claim. It is 
pure surplus. In so far as the policy- 
holders’ interests are affected, the same 
thing is true in the domestic company, 
for their claims are paramount over 
those of stockholders. 

While studying this subject recently, 
we undertook to compile the statistics 
of the United States branches of the 
foreign companies for the purpose of 
ascertaining their exact financial con- 
dition. The work has not been complet- 
ed as a whole, but we have gone far 
enough with that portion of it on which 
we commenced—the British fire insur- 
ance companies—to present some con- 
clusions of value. All the figures used 
are taken from the report of the New 
York Insurance Department for 1914. 

The most important piece of informa- 
tion desired is, What do these compa- 
nies owe? After that, what have they 
with which to pay their debts? 

We find that there are twenty-two 
British fire insurance companies (in- 
cluding two Canadian) doing business 
here. All the funds we are about to re- 
cord are in the custody of American 
trustees and, except the interest earn- 
ings, no portion of them can be re- 
moved without the consent of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. Now what 
are the liabilities of these companies? 
We have classified them under three 
principal heads: unpaid losses, un- 
earned premiums, miscellaneous. We 
find the amounts to be as follows on the 
81st of December, 1913: 


Unpaid losses, 22 companies $4,532,267 
Unearned premiums, 22 com- 


NE Sv wisin aq wane eeieine a 52,342,481 
Miscellaneous liabilities, 22 

OD a.0 oi: dantnwadee 1,940,472 

WR, cnacetnacerseen $58,815,220 


The twenty-two British firs insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
United States were under obligations 
te their American customers on Janu- 
ary 1, last, to the extent of $58,815,220. 
What amount of funds did they hold 
against these debts? The aggregate sum 
was $92,173,973. It therefore appears 
that they were in possession of a sur- 
plus beyond all liabilities amounting to 
$35,358,753. The ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities was $156.70 to $100; that is to 
say that for every dollar they owed, 
they held in securities approved by the 
Insurance Department $1.57. Figuring 
it in another way, the net surplus—the 
clear money on hand—was equal to 36 
per cent of the assets. 

This is a matter of importance to the 
companies under consideration, and of 
more importance to their policyholders. 
It is just as desirable for the latter that 
they should know there is no cause to 


worry as that justice to the former re- ~ 


quires that the sufficiency of the secur- 
ity they provide is made public. 
As all the assets of the American 


branches of foreign companies are in-’ 


vested and held here and, as in the il- 
lustration just presented, they are am- 
ple to cover all possible emergencies, it 
is difficult to discover in just what way 
their fortunes could be adversely af- 
fected by the European war; and if 
they could be, what element of fortune 
would operate to exempt our own do- 
mestic companies from similar results. 
So far as we are able to judge of future 
happenings, the war will have little ef- 
fect on either class. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


P. A. T., El Paso, Texas.—Yes, there 
is a life company of that name located 
at Denver, Colorado. It was organized 
in 1909; has a capital of $236,360; as- 
sets of $384,637 and net surplus of $13,- 
269. The men in control of the man- 
agement are capable life underwriters 
of experience. 


F. K., St. Louis, Missouri—The New 
York Insurance Department figures, 
December 31, 1913, of the three com- 
panies are: Admitted assets, New York 
Life, $778,617,506; Mutual Life, $607,- 
110,071; Equitable Life, $525,412,981. 
The total amount of insurance in force 
at the end of the year 1913 in each 
company was: New York Life, 1,101,- 
655 policies for $2,273,099,212; Mutual 
Life, 712,527 policies for $1,598,466,- 
078; Equitable Life, 590,888 policies 
for $1,471,093,575. 
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DIVIDENDS . 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 
New York, September 8, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% from the current earn- 
ings for the quarter ending June 30, 1914, payable 
September 30, 1914, to stockholders of record Sep- 


tember 19, e 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, September 8, 1914. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current earn- 
ings for the quarter ending June 30, 1914, payable 
September 30, 1914, to stockholders of record Sep- 


tember 19, eo 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September I, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mixne, Treasurer. 











NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


On behalf of the American Red Cross 
The Independent expresses its appre- 
ciation of contributions received from 
the following, who have thus become 
members of the Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year. The contributions, with the 
names of the givers, have been forward- 
ed to Hon. Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer 
of the New York Department. 


Julia E. Twichell, Andover, Mass.; G. D. 
Wardrop, New York City; Mrs. T. O. Seaver, 
Mrs T. S. Winslow, White 
a Mrs. Albert E. Fletcher, Farm- 
ington, Conn.; Mrs. Edward D. Jenner, Farm- 
Conn.; Dr. Isaac M. Taylor, Morgan- 
town, N. C.; Miss Margaret A. Robinson, Wake- 
field, R. L; Miss Mary M. Carnachan, Mead- 
ville, Penn.; Mr. C. I. McDonald, Haden, Penn. ; 
Miss Margaret B. Jakway, Sages, he Y.3 
Miss Emma Dunning, Newark 2. N. J.; ». & 
Harrington, North Adams, Mass. ; Major , 3 
Worcester Worrell, Frankford, Penn.; Mrs. S. 
M. Butterfield, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Dr. M. S. 
Gabriel, New York; Mr. S. E. Gardner-Magill, 
New York; Mr. Alexander Gaertner, M.D., Fen- 
way, Mass.; Mr. F. J. Steele, Coldwater, Mich. ; 
Mr. George M. Atwood, Haverhill, Mass.; Mrs. 
ae... Caflisch, Union City, Penn.; Mr. R. M. 
Pf; , New Ulm, 2 Mr. H. F. Huse, 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mixne, Treasurer. 

THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 








THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of The Manila Electric 
Railroad and Lighting Corporation has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Thurs- 
day, October 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Friday, September 18, 
1914. T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, August 31, 1914. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% PER CENT. 
and an extra dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE 
PER CENT. on the gy stock of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company will be paid on September 30, 
1914, to the stockholders of record as they appear 
at the close of business on September 5, 1914. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
New York, September 9, 1914. 
A quarterly dividend of One and One-quarter 
per cent. (14%) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared payable October 15, 
1914, at the office of the treasurer, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business September 


21, 1914. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 

New York, September 10, 1914. 
A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. (1%%) on the First Preferred stock, and 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent. (2%) on the 
Second Preferred stock, has this day been de- 
clared, payable October 1, 1914, to stockholders 
of record at the close of ‘business September 19, 

1914. GBRORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 61. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. on 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared, payable October 15, 1914, at the office of 
the Treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
September 26, 1914 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this corporation. have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37%c. per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock and a 
dividend of 2% (soc. per share) on the Common 
capital stock, both payable October sth, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 15th, 1914. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 




















Springvale, Maine; Mr. M. Purinton, East 
Liverpool, Ohio ; Mr. Richard Wightman, Say- 
brook, mn.; Mrs. von Pustau, New Po x: 
City; Miss Mary L. Robinson, Wakefield, R. I.; 
Dr. W. W. Tompkins, Charleston, w. » “Mr. 
Gephas Guillet, Westfield, " 

beth S. Hammond, Evanston, Ill. ; 
G. Benedict, Boston, Mass.; Miss Sarah A. New- 
comb, Mr. Frederick Ss. Newcomb, New London, 
Conn.; Mr. A. H. Halladay, Spring Valley, IIl.; 
Mr. H. W. Tracy, East Smithfield, Penn.; Mr. 
J. H. Boyd, St. Paul, Minn.; Mary L. 
Wheeler, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Simon Levin, 
Lake Linden, Mich ; ng J. Wilson Brown, Wil- 
kinsburg, Penn.; Miss M. U. Rutherford, Mag- 
azine, Ark.; Mr. Edward G. Sherley, Albany N. 
Y.; Mr. Philip N. Woodcock, Nutley, N. J.; 
Rev. C. D. Chapman, Brebard, N. C.; Mr. J. E. 
Lynds, Cloquet, Minn; 
Eveleth, Minn.; Mr. Thom 

-~t Mr. William M. Duff, New York City; Mr. 
J. Black, Richmond, Ohio; Mr. Harry Chry- 





Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of 
your round wick lamp, 
as-jet or mantle burner. 
equires no more gas 
or oil than for light; 
does not lessen the vol- 
ume of light; utilizes 
the waste heat. Heat 
and light at one cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary 
Comfraly in Zero Weather 


A river will run mills by concentrat- 
ing its power—your lamp or gas-jet will 
heat a room by concentrating, intensity- 
ing and cotlatiog the waste heat witha On Gas-Jet 
GIANT HEATER. This heater causes a circulation of the 
air, giving a uniform heat. Noodor,dust, ashes or trouble. 
You can heat any room, office or den; 
warm baby’s food or your shaving 
water; make tea or coffee, and you 
can do these things quickly for 
the heat is intense. 

- You know how hard it fs to heat a 

room from a stove or radiator in a con- 

necting room. The cold air drives the 

warm air back. The giant Heater will 

not only heat the cold room, but will mix 

and circulate the air in the two ane enen, 
securing uniform — in both. 


Price Pas Pols Brass ° 2 88 
on Brass 00 
Send today ao ee a heater—we | 
, Send it by first mail or express, all 
charges prepaid. Use it in your room; 
if not satisfied return it in 10 days and 


get money back. Send for free book 
Wid Lamp anyway. 


Giant Heater 


















667 Tem he Street 
es Springfield, Mass. 























We've been We'll please you 
pleasing or refund 
people for your 
28 years money 





ve New York City ; > Frederick Beck 
Claremont, Iowa; Mr. S. Hagman, Las Ani- 
mas, Col.; Mr. ae Rodwell, Faribault, 
Minn. ; a as Eliza Altshuler, Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss ry E. Drake, New York City; Mr. Row- 
land tid Brighton, Mass.; Mr. L. Allis, 
Wooster, Ohio; Rev. A. Soward, “Middleton, 
Idaho; Mr. Jacob G. Traynor, La Grand le, Ore. ; 
Mr. George W. Morris, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Mr Charles H. Reeves, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
H. J. F. Reussing, Nazareth, Penn. ; Miss von 
Pustau, New York City; Mr. Walter C. Coffin, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Miss Louisa D. Atkinson, 
Baltimore, Md.; Miss Emily a Coit, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Miss Julia’ R. Martin, W. oe Ind. ; 
Mrs. A. D. “Hedibien, Rutherford, N. J.; Mr. 
William T. Baxter, Jersey City, N. re Miss A. 
E. Katzenbach. New York City; Mrs. W. A. Ab- 
bott, Waubay, . D.; Mr. Leah Allen, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. N. Allen, Muskogee, Okla. ; 
Mr. Thomas DAteibecsh, Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
Mr. J. Edward Abercrombie, Winsted, Conn 
Mr. Frank P. Auld, Shelbyville, Ill. ; Miss Lois 
B. Bringle, i ter, N. Y¥.; Rev. Edmund F. 
Byles, Ashokan, N. Y; Mr. + Brandow, 
Fallavili yf Conn.; Mr. V. R. Burt, Buf- 
N. iss Allen E. Blood, Washington, 
- .* Miss Minnie Brown, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
Mrs. Nathan Clark, Riverside, Conn.; Mr. M. 
P. Clark, McKeesport, Penn. ; Miss Maude Coffin, 
Gorham, Maine; Miss A. C. Corrigan, St. 
| Mr. J. S. Coleman, La Crosse, Wis. ; Mr. 
J. M. Clemensen, Ringsted, Iowa; , a: . 
Connell, Isle La Monte, Vt.; 
Cheney, Manitowoc, Wis.; Mr. dantord Cc. eClark, 
McKeesport, Penn.; Miss Helen E. Chase, Wa- 
terbury, Conn.; Mr. W. Dean, Ferrisburg, 
Vt.; Mrs. T. P, Daniels, E. Somerville, 
Miss Helen Dorret, S. La rosse, Wis.; Miss 
Minnie C. Doyle, Omaha, Neb.; Mr. Robert C. 
Dexter, Brockton, Mass.; Mr. Reba Davis, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mr. M. K. ’Edwards, Denver, Col. ; 
mt es a C. Ellis, Huntington, Penn.; Miss 
Ely, Mt. Randolph, N. H.; Miss Alice 
r *ndnote Salem, Mass.; Mr. Carl Fink, Som- 
erset, Ohio; Mr. John W. Faw, Jr., Middletown, 
Penn. ; Mr. Fordyce Grinnell, Pasadena, Cal. ; 
Miss Minnie Gayler, St. Louis, Mo.: Mr. Oscar 
Guedrausden, Minneapolis, Minn. ; mr. E. GC. 
Gordon, has ae org Penn.; Mr. G. M. Gordon, 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Mr. R. H. Hunter, Worces- 
ter, Ohio; G. C. H., Riverhead, N. Y.: Mr. R. 
Ww. Hastings, Brookline, Mass.; M. Amelia Hock- 
ensberry, Kalamazoo, Wis.; Mr. Emerson P. 
Harris, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. Sam. E. Hunt, 
Red Lake Falls, Minn.; Mr. Amis M. Hathaway, 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Mr. J. E. Hazeltine, North 
Warren, Penn.; Mr. Thomas M. Hall, 
lyn, N. Y. 
(This list will be continued in The Independ- 
ent next week.) 
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DAVIS DELICACIES 
From Ocean, Farm and Orchard 


The best fish in the world are brought 


into Gloucester. We get the first selection and 
deliver them to you fresh from the boats, in keepable 
packages with the sea flavor retained. 


The best vegetables in the world are 
brought to our dock, after being packed, according 
to our standard, where they grow, in order to assure 
proper freshness. 


The best fruits in the world are un- 
loaded at our wharf from Native Orchards, the South, 
the Pacific Coast and Across the Seas. 


No matter where you live, wc guarantce to 
bring to your door Nature’s choicest products from 
Ocean, Farm and ys packed as they grew 
and packed to keep. 








We sell di- Express 
rect to you free on 
—never $3.00 or- 
through ders east 
dealers Kansas 








OUR SEA FOODS range from the Mackerel (fresh 
or salted), Codfish (fresh or salted), Salmon, Lob- 
sters, Crabs, Clams and Shrimp of our native waters. 
to the specialties of Italy, France, Portugal and the 
North Sea Ports. 

OUR FARM PRODUCTS include all the good 
things that grow in and near the ground, special cures 
of bacon, dried meats, pork-and-beans and other New 
England goodies. 

OUR ORCHARD SPECIALTIES are gathered 
from the selected crops of American and more Tropi- 
cal Climes. 





All are of a quality rarely found even in the ds 


best markets. - 
4 
Weare glad vogeest, our y ~ roe * 
descriptive bt oeton. Stet t tel ing of the a c®™ et 
we handle and how + x 
best 6 toenjoy them. Ourfree 4 s 
Book of Receiptsisanau- s 9 AS 
thority. Fill outcoupon # 
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An Eight Cylinder Cadillac 


The matchless mode of motoring reserved to only a few privileged persons in the Old World 
(at an almost prohibitive price) developed by the Cadillac Company for American Motorists! 


Serious minded motor car manufacturers have sought the 

ideal power principle for fifteen years. 

he Cadillac Company has never relaxed for a month, a 
week, or a day, its patient pursuit of that underlying principle 
which would prove to be ultimate and final. 

In the course of that long journey toward perfection, the 
Cadillac Company has given serious consideration to every 
reputable type of motor--endeavoring to scrutinize with sci 
entific impartiality the virtues and the limitations of each and 
every one alike. 

Building and experimenting in turn, with every type from 
the single cylinder to the six, and from the poppet to the 
rotary and to the sliding valve, we have been carried forward 
irresistibly, by the impetus of our own research, to the highest 
—_ of frequent-impulse motor—the V Type Eight Cyl- 
inder. 

It is admitted, we believe, that this Company produced in 
the four cylinder field, a succession of cars which earned the 
title “Standard of the World.” 


Beyond that, loomed for us only one hope and possibility — 
the promise of a motor in which there would be zo lapse, 
no pause, no hesitation between impulses, but an overlapping 
of strokes so complete as to produce a flow of power almost 
literally liquid in its continuity. : 

We sought the medium by which the Cadillac would be 
endowed, not with approximate freedom from gear shifting, 
or approximate hill-climbing ability on high, or approxi- 
mately swilt acceleration, but with the highest possible form 
of these three characteristics. 

The Cadillac already possessed those qualifications in an 
extraordinary measure, but we wanted them developed to a 
point beyond which it was not possible to go. 





Dealers will have demonstrating cars in the near future 




















Cort rh Motor ‘OFT CoD atPeit. Mich. | 


Standard 
of the World 





This requirement pointed straight to an Eight Cylinder 
Cadillac with four power impulses during every revolution of 
the flywheel. 


How fully these luxuries of travel have been achieved, 
nothing but your first memorable ride in the new Cadillac 
can reveal, 


As the Cadillac softly speeds along under the almost magic 
influence of this new power principle, you become oblivious 
to the wonderful mechanism which gives you motion. The 
sensation is as unique as though you had never motored before 
—the sense of floating through space comes to you as it never 
came to you before. 


It is useless to try to depict in words, thrills which you have 


never feli—or to portray a degree of ease which you have 
never experienced. 


Good roads yield up a velvet quality of travel undreamed of. 


Bad roads lose much of their terror, and hills seem almost 
to flatten out before you—so easily, so quietly, and with so 
little effort does the car surmount them. 


In operation, you enjoy the extreme of flexibility—from 
less than three miles an hour in crowded city streets and 
congested traffic to more than sixty miles an hour on the open 
highway, without change of gears. 


Comfort is subserved in the highest degree by the absence 
of vibration and the pronounced flexibility—and, again, by 
the yielding springs; the ease with which the car is handled 
and controlled; the smoothness of the worm bevel driving 
gears, the soft clutch action and the exceptional sense of 
rest and relaxation. 


The supreme motoring experience of your life awaits you 
when you take your first ride in this truly remarkable car. 


Seven Passenger Touring Car 
illustrated with Eight Cylin- 
der V Type Engine. 
Observe that the Power Plant 
does not demand a hood of 
abnormal proportions. 





Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven Passenger 
and Five passenger cars, 
Four passenger Salon and 
Roadster, $1975. Landaulet 
Coupe, $2500. Five passen- 
ger Inside Drive Limousine 
$2800. Seven passenger 
Standard Limousine $3450. 
Berline type Limousine 
$3600. Prices F.O.B. Detroit. 
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Announcements are invited of Red 
Cross benefits of any kind, including the 
name and address of the chairman or 
secretary. 








A dozen copies of the End of the 
War Circular, which has been lately 
issued by The Independent will be sent 
to any address on application. It is an 
attractive chance to introduce new 
readers. 








The rapid growth in the circulation 
of The Independent is a welcome indi- 
cation of the regard in which it is held 
by readers. The cash receipts for sub- 
scriptions in the month of August were 
two hundred and twenty-eight per cent 
in excess of the receipts for August a 
year ago. Increased orders from news- 
dealers are illustrated by the follow- 
ing: A Los Angeles dealer increases his 
order from 25 copies to 70 copies a 
week; one at Columbus, Ohio, from 25 
to 80; one at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
from 25 to 150; one at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from 10 to 60; one at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, from 10 to 70; one at Nashville, 
Tennessee, from 10 to 50; one at Tam- 
pa, Florida, from 5 to 20. 








The: letter printed below expresses 
appreciation which is multiplied many 
times in our daily mail. The Independ- 
ent is counted by its readers as one of 
the most effective periodicals in its 
continued Story of the Great War: 


Your reports of the Mexican situa- 
tion and the conference at Niagara 
were so fair and comprehensive that I 
was fully prepared and not disappoint- 
ed in the way you are handling the 
momentous European news. In fact, 
Dr. C. and I have decided, as busy peo- 
ple, to merely skim the daily headlines 
—which are usually contradicted that 


afternoon—and to wait for The Inde- 
pendent to tell us what really happened 
and why. For while you are undoubt- 
edly a “forward looking” magazine, 
somebody in your office has done a lot 
of “looking backward” to be able to 
give such convincing reasons for this 
conflict—K. H. C., Selma, Alabama. 








THE OTHER FRANCO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAR 


From The Independent, September 29, 
1870 


If Count Bismarck is sincere in offer- 
ing peace on condition of the surrender 
of Metz and Strasbourg, and such other 
indemnities as are named, then we have 
only to say that no conqueror was ever 
more moderate. 

‘The great events occurring around 
Paris have drawn the attention of the 
world in a great measure from the 
amazing fact of the occupation of Rome 
by the Italian troops and the virtual 
downfall of the Pope as a temporal 
prince. ... The gigantic operations car- 
rying in France, the immense scale of 
the military demonstrations, the enor- 
mous carnage of the battle-fields, the 
frightful extent of the misery and des- 
olation that marks the path of the vic- 
torious invaders, naturally enough 
dwarf the almost unresisted entrance 
of the Italian army into the Eternal 
City. 











C A L EN D A R 


The Disciples of Christ hold their nd- 
tional convention in Atlanta, Georgia, Oc- 
tober ‘7 to 14. 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted a 
Constitution as a free and independent 
kingdom, having just been released from 
Danish control. To commemorate this event 
a Centennial Exposition is being held at 
Christiania until October 15. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia October 22 and 23. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Roger Bacon will be observed at 
Columbia with commemorative exercizes 
and the publication of a volume of studies. 
A great pageant of the culture of the thir- 
teenth century will be given on Novem- 
ber 5, 6, and 7. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Univer- 
sity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on November 5. 

World’s Temperance Sunday will be ob- 
served on November 8 in most of the states. 
In some states it will be November 1 and 
in Ohio September 20. 


The twelfth annual Philadelphia Water 
Color exhibition will be held at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of the Fine Arts, No- 
vember 8 to December 13. 

The annual convention of the National 
Suffrage Association will be held at Nash- 
ville, November 12 to 17. 


A business efficiency exposition will be 
held under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
from November 14 to 21 

The sixth annual Medical Missionary 
Conference will be held at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, November 17-20. 

The fifth International Congress of the 
American Republics will hold its opening 
session on November 29 at Santiago, Chile. 
It will be in sessiom for several weeks, ud-' 
journing about New Year’s, 1915. 
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